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For the Companion, 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


In SrxTeen Cuaprers.—CuaprTer X. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Mr. Atway was right in prophesying a storm. 
A cold northeaster set in before morning, and at 
daylight the ground was covered and the wild air 
filled with snow. 

“Lacky we turned the sap-buckets over,” said 
Chase, looking out of the window. 

Tomkins, who had remained in the sugar-bush 
all night, came in, bringing pails of black syrup, 
to. be converted into sugar in Mrs. Atway’s kitchen. 
He had let the fire go out and put the kettles un- 
der cover. Work in the woods was over for that 
day at least. i 

For two days, as it turned out; the snow-storm 
proving the heaviest of the season, although it 
came in March. It takes frosty nights and sunny 
days to bring a run of sap. 





“dead-dog law-suit,” as he called it, and then sent 
Chase to hunt up Squire Holgate. 

Squire Holgate was a justice of the peace. Chase 
found him talking politics at thc’ post-office, and 
with some difficulty got him to go over to his own 
private office. He was an old man, who had 
failed as a lawyer, in consequence of his procras- 
tinating habits and his easy good-nature, but who 
made a tolerably good 


“But it’s no less larceny on that account, is it? 
So I have been told,” put in the fi 

‘*You have been told correctly. Larceny is lar- 
ceny, whether the motive be avarice or malice, or 
both. You are ready to take oath to this com- 
plaint ?”’ said the justice. 

“T am,” said the farmer. 

The complaint was signed and the oath admin- 

istered, Chase looking 








notary and village mag- 
istrate. 

Entering his office 
with Mr. Atway, and 
inviting him to sit 
down, he told a gooa 
story or two, and would 
have kept on talking 
the rest of the day on 
any pleasant topic aside 
from business; but Mr. 
Atway was nervous 
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But though the storm interfered with the sugar- | ang impatient. be \ 
making, it did not smother the wrath of man. “Excuse me, squire,” = } 
Mr. Atway had just shoved his chair back from | phe said, interrupting <i 
the dinner-table, on the second day, when an ac- C&R 


quaintance from the village came in, stamping off 
the snow in the entry, and dropping his gloves 
into his hat. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Atway, cheerily, “what's 
the news with you, Mr. Coffin ?” 

“Something I’m afraid you won’t find very 
pleasant,” replied the visitor, unbuttoning his 
double-breasted overcoat, and taking out a formid- 
able-looking envelope which he had carried safe 
in a dry pocket. 

The farmer turned slightly pale as he received it, 
remembering that Mr. Coffin was a constable. 
Chase, who had risen to place a chair and-take the 
visitor’s hat, watched -his’ father anxiously ‘ashe 
broke the wrapper. 

With a scowl of astonishment and dismay, Mr. 
Atway unfolded and glanced his eye over an offi- 
cial-looking document. 

“We command you to appear before our Justices 
of the District Court—in answer to—Luke Lank- 
ton!” he exclaimed, reading at random, and glanc- 
ing his eye down the page—a printed blank filled 
in witha pen. “Your goods or estate are attached 
—Fail not at your peril!” 

He held the document in his angry hand, look- 
ing over it with speec hless indignation at the con- 
stable. 

“Pa, has he sued you ?” said Chase. 

“It’s the grossest outrage that ever was com- 
mitted!” exclaimed the farmer. “I'll fight him! 
I'll fight him to the end of the law, if it takes every 
cent I’m worth!” 

“Of course, you understand,”—said the consta- 
ble, apologetically. 

“Yes, Mr. Coffin; I understand that you have 
nothing to do with writs but to serve them. I 
don’t blame you. But I must express my con- 
tempt. Sued for the killing of a dog that wasn’t 
worth his breakfast, and didn’t look as if he ever 
had one!” 

“What can you do?” Chase inquired, full of 
concern at this wretched result of his conduct. 

Mr. Atway waited until the officer was out of 
the house, then exclaimed,— 

‘Do? the first thing I do will be to carry out 
my threat to Lankton; I’ll have his boy up for 
stealing, sure as fate!” 

Chase feebly remonstrated. 

“T will! I'll let Lankton know he has got a 
man to deal with! Bring my boots!” 

“Not now!” said Chase, frightened at the ex- 
tremes to which he saw the feud suddenly rush- 


“This minute!” said his father. “It’s a clear 
case. You and the Rich boy and Lem Pavede can 
swear that Worth threatened to take the rifle; and 
it was taken that very night. Nobody else was 
about the sugar-bush; I met him going into it, 


and Tomkins is eure it was Worth he saw prowling 


around the camp.” 


“Of course he took it,” said Chase ; eR we 


in a fit of anger.” 


dehis: the Seals m4 ie eeepc albania 
me. But I'll let ’em know somebody else can be 
of 
that! Tell Tomkins to harness Whiteface to the 


in a fit of anger too; they’ve no 


cutter.” 
_ Mr. Atway was not a man to make idle threats. 


The cutter was brought to the door; and, taking | ¢ 























on with strangely min- 
gled feelings, — resent- 
ment, regret, and ap- 
prehension of troubles 
yet to come. 

Having cleared his 
conscience by offering 
sound advice as a peace- 
maker, and perfected 
the paper as a magis- 
trate, Squire Holgate 
shoved back his chair 
with, “This case re- 
minds me”——and_be- 
gan another of his plea- 
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him. 


the warrant ?” 


blank. 


sant. stories. But Mr. At- 
Way once more interrupted 


“Exense me; I must be 


getting along back. There 
will be no delay in issuing 


“No delay at all,” replied 
the squire, fumbling among 
his papers for another 
“Tt will be in the 


to the proud and revengeful Worth to ride by, a 
prisoner, charged with such a crime. 

To the surprise of the family, yet to the secret 
reliet of Chase, the officer returned alone. 

In the pure, transparent dusk, settling down 
upon the snow-covered earth, under a clear and 
rosy-belted sky, they saw him riding slowly up 
the road. 

“Squire Holgate has played me false !” exclaimed 
Mr. Atway, wrathfully. “I don’t believe he has 
issued any warrant. What a man he is for a 
magistrate !” 

And he went out to waylay the officer. 

“Where is your prisoner?” he demanded, as 
Mr. Coffin reined his horse into the deep snow by 
the gate, and stopped. 

“T haven’t any prisoner,” replied the officer. 

“Have you got a warrant?” was Mr. Atway’s 
next rather sharp question. 

“Oh yes!” And Coffin smilingly tapped his 
breast-pocket. ‘But the bird is flown.” 

“Run away ?” ejaculated the farmer. 

“Gone a-visiting, his folks say,” explained the 
constable; “to see his aunt, over the mountain. 
I couldn’t follow him to-night. Besides, I have 
my doubts about his being there.” 

“So have I,” said the farmer. ‘“They’ve sent 
him out of the way. I guess now the squire will 
be satisfied that there was good reason for sending 
a warrant after him. Did you tell ’em what you 
wanted ?” 

“No,” said Coffin. “I just told Lankton that 
Judge Holgate wanted to see him and Worth about 
a@ matter you had brought¢o, his notice.” 

‘*What did he say >” 

Coffin laughed. 

“Well, he didn’t speak very respectfully of you 
and your I didnjt have many words with 
him. “I 8tiall watch for the boy, and serve the writ 

the first chance I get.” 

“T trust you will,” said the farmer. “This run- 
ning away shows plainly enough the boy’s guilt.” 

“T think Holgate himself will be satisfied,” re- 
plied Coffin. 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“Well, to tell the truth, when he put the writ 
into my hands, he told me not to serve it, or to say 
anything about it, until I had got Lankton and 
his boy up there to talk with him. He thought, 

after all, the thing might be amicably settled.” 
“Just like the old squire!” Mr. Atway ex- 
claimed, in huge disgust. ‘Why couldn’t he take 
my word, and do as he agreed? He’s no more fit 
for a magistrate !”—— But here he checked him- 
self. 

Mr. Coffin blandly replied, ‘‘He is, perhaps, too 
good-natured. But that, you must allow, is a 
rather rare trait, and not a very bad trait, either, 
in a public officer. I take pride in being pretty 
good-natured myself.” 





one of his humorous anecdotes; “I have a matter 
of some importance”—— 
“Oh, certainly!” said the squire. 
ment.” 
And having finished his story, he took off his 
hat, put on a grave official countenance, and pre- 
pared to write. 
“This is a serious matter!” he said, having 
heard the complaint against Worth. “I know 
Lankton very well; he’s odd, but a well-meaning 
man at bottom. I shall hate to issue a writ for 
his boy. Can’t the thing be settled >” 

“T don’t see how it can,” Mr. Atway answered, 
firmly. 

“Go and talk it over with him; he’ll hear to 
reason, and bring the boy to terms.” 

.“*No, he won’t; I’ve tried it: He insulted and 
abused me. He wouldn’t even call Worth in and 
ask him if he took the rifle.” 

“Let me send for him; I think the matter can be 
arranged,” the magistrate insisted. 

Chase, who stood by, anxiously listening, hoped 
his father would take this good 2dvice. It was 
certainly disinterested, for Squire Holgate would 
have his fee from the court if he issued the war- 
rant, and none if he did not. ' 

But Mr. Atway was roused and obstinate." 

“You don’t know Lankton,” hé said. “It would 
be just like him, even if he knew his boy had taken 
the rifle, to uphold him in it. They’re a bad lot!” 
Boog he insisted upon the werd doing: his 

““Well, if you say so, there’s m 


“In a mo- 
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hands of an officer within an hour, and be served, 
probably, this very afternoon. If you will take 
the trouble to find Mr. Coffin as you go out, and 
send him to me, that will expedite matters.” 

“T'll do that,” said Mr. Atway, promptly. 
“Come, boy !” 

“Foolish business! foolish business!” said the 
justice, after they were gone, as he sat peering 
through his glasses at the writ he had made out, 
to see that it was all in due form. “I hope Coffin 
can’t be found !” 

At that very moment, the door opened, and 
Coffin walkedin. — 

The consequence was that Mr. Atway had hardly 
reached home with Chase when the constable, fol- 
lowing them down the road in a cutter, passed 
their house on his way to Mr. Lankton’s. 

Chase did not see him go by without a feeling 
of deep concern. 

His old love for Worth was not wholly dead. 
On his ride home from the magistrate’s, he had 
thought of their long intimacy, and of many good 
and noble traits in his friend, which he could not 
forget, and did not wish to forget. And now to 
see an officer on the way to arrest him for stealirig 









































and him,” said Mr. Atway. 
make peace, and I forgive him for doing his duty 
in that irregular and roundabout way. But he’ll 
see now that I was right, and tell you to clap on 
your warrant, or I miss my guess. 
will be around again before many days.” 






“Well, you are. And it is a good trait in you 
“He really meant to 


The scamp 


“Probably.” And the officer drove away in the 


shining March twilight. 


When he reported the result of his mission to 
Squire Holgate, that humane and cautious func- 
tionary shook his head gravely. 

“That’s bad for the boy! He should have stayed 
at home and faced the music. “But the course I 
advised was best, after all. It’s just as well that 
you didn’t let the Lanktons know what you had 
in your pocket.” 

“J suppose I shall make the arrest now, when I 
can ?” 

“Certainly. The first chance you get. But I 
wouldn’t go to any great trouble or expense about 
it.” 

That evening John Rich came over to consult 
Chase about a sleigh-ride which had been already 
planned when the last thaw came and swept away 
the winter’s snow. The revival of sleighing in 
March had reminded the young folks of this much- 
talked-of pleasure,—except, perhaps, Chase and 
Worth, who had something else to think of in those 


days. A : 
“They are all ready for it,” said Tohn. “Only 
Worth; he is off somewhere; and we don’t want 
































him.” 
“I wouldn't g if he did!” Chase declared. 
“But you will as it is ?” 





1 “Yes, if pa will let me, and I can have old 
| Whiteface.” 
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“He will let you, I know. Won't you, Mr. 
Atway ?” 


John appealed to the farmer himself, who just. 


then came into the room. 


“I don’t know,” said Mr. Atway, after hearing 


the proposal. “If there comes a run of sap to- 
morrow, we shall need Chase in the sugar-bush. 
And Whiteface, too; we can’t git around and 
gather the sap without him and the bob-sled.” 

“But we don’t mean to start till just at night,” 
said John, speaking for Chase, who was not in a 
mood to care much for the sleigh-ride, anyway. 
“We'll order an oyster supper at Bell’s, and stop 
there on our way home.” 

“Qh well, I don’t care!” said Mr. Atway, just as 
the boys knew he would. “Chase can have 
Whiteface. I believe in young folks enjoying 
themselves, once in a while.” 

So the ride was agreed upon; and Chase went 
off with John to talk it over with the girls who 
were to be invited. 

Chase engaged Susan Webb for his companion ; 
and, on the next afternoon, drove up to her 
father’s gate for her, with old Whiteface in his 
belt of jingling bells, and the rather old-fashioned 
cutter. 

Susan came out, with her pretty rosy cheeks, a 
jay’s wing in her hat, and her sealskin muff and 
cape. Chase tucked the sleigh-robe carefully 
about her, for the day was wintry; and they 
started off in fine spirits for the rendezvous of the 
party at Bell's, in the village. 

“Ts Laura Fosdick going?” Chase inquired, as 
he touched up Whiteface. 

“T don’t believe she is,” said Susan. “She was 
to have gone with Worth, you know, when the 
ride was first talked of. But he is away.” 

“So I hear,” replied Chase, dryly. 

The mere mention of Worth’s name threw a 
shade upon his spirits. He hastened to cast it off 
by talking gaily of the route which had been laid 
out for their ride. 

“We shall go over through Mad River Notch,” 
he said; “keep on up Mad River Valley to 
Meeker’s Mills, then cross the East Range by 
moonlight, and so on down to our valley, to Bell’s, 
where we shall have a good supper, and good ap- 
petites for it, by that time.” 

“It’s going to be a splendid night!” said the 
happy Susan. 

The sun had already disappeared behind the 
western hills; but the distant snow-covered peaks 
were wondrously lighted up with soft tints of the 
most delicate rose and pink, like mountains of 
ice-cream. The air was clear and crisp, and up- 
land and valiey were outspread in all the purity 
of new-fallen snow. 

“Who is that coming behind us?” said Susan. 
“Tt must be some of our party.” 

Chase turned to look two or three times, as the 
sound of sleigh-bells following them drew near. A 
look of surprise and trouble came into his face, 
which grew dark and stern. 

“] declare!” exclaimed Susan, turning her head 
again; “it is Laura Fosdick and Worth Lankton! 
Where did they come from ?” 

“I don’t know,” muttered Chase, with an omi- 
nous shake of the head. “He'd better have kept 
away! I wish he had.” 

He remembered that the course of the party led 
through the village, directly past Officer Coffin’s 
door. He was amazed, and indeed sorry, that 
Worth, who had once got well out of the way, 
should have taken this risk. 

“They know us,” said Susan. “Worth is whip- 
ping up his horse. He means to drive by us.” 

“But he shan’t!” said Chase, giving Whiteface a 
touch. 

They were approaching the village. Worth 
came close behind. His face had a daring and de- 
termined look; all the evil in him flamed out at 
sight of his enemy ahead. 

“Don’t race with him! don’t have any trouble !” 
Susan pleaded, foreboding mischief, as they were 
approaching a dangerous part of the road. 

“Well, I won’t,” said Chase, holding in White- 
face, who was by this time pretty well roused by 
the whip and tight reins, and the sound of rival 
bells. “Do you want to go by?” he called out 
with provoking politeness, beginning to turn out 
as Worth came crowding eagerly up. “I'll let 
you.” 

“I’m going by, whether you let me or not!” was 
Worth’s rude response. 

At the same time he reined out of the track and 
gave his horse the lash. In a moment, the two 
cutters were alongside. But this insolent retort 
and onset were too much for Chase. He, too, laid 

on the whip and let out the reins. 

Whiteface was on hand. And he had one ad- 
vantage; he was more in the beaten track. But 


Lankton’s horse was the better roadster, and he |‘nost 


had got the start while Chase was holding White- 
face in. 

Whips whistled, snow flew, and the drivers 
leaned forward and shouted, each striving for the 


shot by, wild with triumph, over wend the unlucky 
cutter, and Chase and Susan were tumbled out to- 
gether into the snow, in full sight of the gazing 
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Far trom the world that we live in to-day 


Yiane know how far it ts, none Know the way, 
‘What are its boundaries no 


carmics; 
No one in life has set foot on that shore, 
Formed from the wreck of the sad nevermore. 
eae OO 


Ofttimes there come at ber word of command 
Sarma wolves knows ives the Se one, 


Faint as 
Forms of those dear in the oan which mich have ig 
Forms of beloved ones in life’s ee. know 


With them they bring 
Pictares Back 10 our view — 


Loves that grow ee wegen neath Soa 
pples in Time's shiftin sand, 

Hidges and ripples in Times sift ing a 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 
MY HERO. 


I had but one hero in my childhood, and that 
was a brother whom I had never seen. 

When I was born my mother died, and Doug- 
las, then a lad of seventeen, was sent to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. He went into the navy a 
few years later as midshipman, and was sent on a 
four years’ cruise. 

Jenny, my sister, and I received boxes from him 
from China, Australia, India, with strange, costly 
toys, and joking, affectionate letters, which we 
prized more than the gifts. 

We talked incessantly at school of “my brother, 
the captain,” and believed that the adventures of 
Sinbad were tame beside those which we imagined 
for him. He was, in short, the one heroic and 
brilliant, though unseen figure in our common- 
place lives, upon which we hung all the romance 
and fancy which came to us from other sources. 

My father died when I was a boy often. Capt. 
Douglas came home in time to see him before he 
died. I remember being led with Jenny to father’s 
bedside, where a tall, bearded man stood, who 
put his arms about us, and with a broken voice, 
said,— 

“Before God, father, I promise you that they 
shall be my care!” 

He was compelled to join his ship as soon as the 
funeral was over. The next week Jenny and I 
were removed to the town of Clinton, where we 
were placed at different boarding-schools. 

For nine -years this invisible brother was our 
guardian angel. Nothing that money sup- 
ply was wanting'to.us.. His: fall of 


the past | 


woman’s. 

There was & strange sensitiveness, too, in hie af- 
fection that might have belonged to a mother. 

Whatever schools we were in, he always insisted 
that we should be free to pass one day in the week 
together; and on that day we usually compared 
his letters, or messages, and brought him before 
each other in yet more heroic colors. 

There was a certain mystery about him, too, 
which added to our romantic affection. Why did 
he never come to see us? Surely in nine years he 
could have had a furlough! 

We begged him in our letters to come, or at 
least, to send us his photograph; but instead 
came only playful excuses. 

“All very handsome men are modest,” I said to 
Jenny, with the authority of a college senior, “and 
my recollection of brother Douglas is that of a 
man of a superb presence and the highest type of 
manly beauty.” 

At last the day came when I was to graduate, 
and Jenny to leave her school in the same town. 
It was impossible for Douglas longer to remain 
wholly separated from us. We both wrote to 
him. / 

“Surely,” I said, “you will no longer refuse to 
come tous. You have been father, brother—all 
tous. Let me show you to my friends.” 

I tried to tell him how noble he seemed to me; 
how I had made him the model of my own life. 
“Come to us,” I urged. “Help me to be a man 
like yourself.” 

Jenny enclosed a note, which I read and had 
half a mind not to send, so simple and girlish did 
it seem to me. 

“Dear brother,” she said, “we have a right to be 
with you. God has given us to each other. You 
are alone, and I feel that you need the love we 
have for you. Let us, at least, make a home for 
you; you have done everything for us.” 

As if Douglas could need poor. little Jenny and 
me! I thought of the wisest and best men, the 
beantiful women in the country, as only @ 
court in which he moved like a prince. 

‘Fhe answer come almost immediately. Douglas 
could not be very distant. It was, — 
addressed to Jenny. He spoke to 
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eyes of the world. 


a momentous epoch in my life. All of my college 
companions and lady friends would be there. 

I had spoken to them all of my brother. Had 
‘described his excellences, and his. nobleness’ of | 
character. When I told them he was coming, they 
all desired an introduction. 

“I expect him,” I said to my most intimate 
friend, ‘in the noon-train, I suppose the Presi- 
dent and Faculty will drag him off to the platform 
as soon as he arrives.” 

How happy and prond I was! Jenny’s cheeks, 
too, were flushed and her eyes shone with a bril- 
liant light, but she was very quiet. The noon- 
train came, however, and he was not there. The 
college hall was crowded in the afternoon, even 
the campus was dotted with gay groups to hear 
the addresses of the graduating-class. But still no 
Capt. Douglas. 

My heart beat high with anxiety. I glanced 
along the row of dignitaries. How they would 
shrink into insignificance before my brother’s 
splendid figure in his uniform. Berea ae 
a@ man. 

My turn came. I was the last speaker. I was 
well known to most of the audience, as I had been 
a long time in the college. The applause, as I be- 
gan and ended, was vehement, but I scarcely heard 
it. A train had arrived just before I had mounted 
the rostrum. Surely he was in it! Surely he 
would claim me now before them all! 

I stepped down when I had finished, and took 
my place in the class to receive my diploma. 

It was given. There was a short prayer, and all 
was over. Carrying the roll of parchment in my 
hand proudly as if it had been a marshal’s baton, 
I went out, with Jenny clinging to my arm, to the 
campus, crowded with my friends. 

Leaning against the fence was a bloated, blear- 
eyed man, whose worn clothes showed that he 
had walked a long way. Two of the professors 
were talking together behind the pillar by which I 
stood. 

“Yes, thatis he,” said one. “Gone quite to the 
dogs. Rum! rum! But he has one redeeming 
trait. For nine years he has sent his pay to sup- 
port this boy and girl, and has lived himself on a 
mere pittance of his pay. 

“But they never saw him. What induced him 
to sacrifice himself in that. way ?” 

“They were all he had. The only drops of his 
blood in the world ran in their veins. The poor 
wretch has never had anybody to care for him, 
and perhaps he thought these children might have 
some real affection for him, ruined as he is by his 
appetite for drink. 

I stood, stunned and dumb,—I—I !——It was— 
pe ee aes ee 
moment, the-man came forward, trem- 

nét drank that day, and was un- 
excitement and the want of liquor. 

“Robert?” He held out his hands appealingly. 
“I am your brother Douglas!” 

I made no answer. 

I glanced around in deadly terror lest some one 
should hear him. They had all heard. 

Then I looked him full in the eyes. 

“This man is mad!” I said, deliberately. “You 
are nothing to me—nothing! I can own no rela- 
tionship with such as you!” 

He staggered back as if he had been shot. 

“Great God!” he muttered. “I did not expect 
this! But—I—have—deserved it!” 

There was a sudden rush, and a sobbing cry, 
and Jenny had both her arms around his neck. 
“Douglas! _ Brother Douglas!” she cried. “I 
have you at last!” Then she drew back, with one 
arm about him, and turning to a party of her 
friends who stood near, said, with a calm dignity,— 

“This is my brother Douglas. -I owe everything 
I am and have in the world to him. And I have 
never seen him before. You will excuse me ifI 
go with him now.” 

She clung to his arm and led him away. 

“Let me go!” he said, struggling to withdraw 
from her. “Let me go back and die in the gutter. 
It’s the only place for me!” 

“T will never let you go!” cried Jenny, passion- 


“Look at those people, how they stare at you, 
walking with the drunken beggar !” 

“These people,” said Jenny, steadily, keeping 
her hold of him, “know but your one fault. J 
know you for the noble, generous, brave man you 
are, brother. Let us go away from here. I love 
you. We will make a home for each other.” 

She led him, weak as a child, to'his hotel. And 
in spite of all my remonstrances, she left town 
with him next day. I could not overcome the 
feeling of disappointment and of outraged pride. 
It was worse than foolish,—it was wicked. Never- 
theless, I left them, secured a position as clerk, 
and worked my own way. I acted, in ehort, like 
an ungrateful coward. 

‘When I found Jenny persisted in remaining with 
him, I ceased even to write to her. The work she 
began that day, she never gave up. She did make 
# home for him, the first he ever had known ; made 


it cheerful and happy. 

Si Sah th Ne ig oa sey tas 
over him night and day; when the with 
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and died in her arms at last. She had, it is true, 
good material to work upon. But there is almost 
always good material in the drunkard. His ail- 
ment is a physical as well as moral disease, and 
Seay aeok by Pay einl an well 6 moral 


means. 

When I attained full manhood, I recognized the 
meanness and cruelty of my position towards 
them. Iwent to my brother and humbly begged 
his pardon. He forgave me, but I have never 
forgiven myself. The remembrance of this one 
chance which I lost to show myself a man, hum- 
bles me with regret and mortification. : 


42> 





For the Companion. 
PAT’S BATH. 


By Garry Moss. 

It was a cheeriess day, and rainy. The children were 
anxious for something to do, because their mother was 
away, and so were getting both nervous and quarrel- 
some. 

Just then the door cp:ned and in came Dick. He 

was the tease and torment of the family, but he hap- 
pened just now to be ina good humor. The girls flocked 
round him. 

Where had he been? Who.had he seen? Was it 
ever going to be pleasant and sunshiny again? 

“T’ve been over to Pat’s,” said Dick; “and he’s fixed 
up nicely, I can tell you.” 

“How is his leg? Is he getting well?” asked Pansy. 

‘“‘He’s up, but he can’t walk yet. I tell you he’s a 
funny fellow, and just as ready to langh when he’s in 
pain, as tocry. Before he came to this country, he was 
at service with an Irish earl, and it’s fun to hear his 
stories about the great house and the great people.” 

‘“‘Let’s go over there,” suggested Pansy, and every 
face brightened. They turned to Aunt Ellen. She did 
not object, so off the little group started. 

Pat’s room was over the stable. Being a very ingeni- 
ous man, he had filled it with various little ornaments 
that gave it a great interest in the eyes of the young 
people. 

Pat’s curtains, Pat’s pictures, and Pat’s stove were all 
admired duly, and then fell silence. Pat himself, with 
his shock of red hair, bristling beard and mustache, 
was interesting because he was an invalid, and had his 
right leg in a cast of plaster. 

He had fallen from a ladder a month before, and as he 
had few relations able to help him, Mr. Wood, whose 
eoachman he was, had consented to his remaining 
there. The poor fellow dreaded a hospital above all 
things, so his two sisters between them nursed him, 
till now he was nearly well. 

Dick broached the subject of “culd Ireland,” and 
Pat’s eyes sparkled. Coming out of a smiling reverie, 
he said,— 

“Did I iver tell ye how I took a ginteel bath for the 
first time?” 

“O Pat! is it a story?” cried Pansy. 

“Sure and it is—a story of the ould castle where I was 
in sarvice before I came over to America. 

“You see it was hot I was, afther a hard day’s work, 
and many’s the time I’d seen the arrl in the cool of the 
avening come out of the little bath-house down by the 
river, as frish and bright as a red herring. Ses he to 
me, ses he, one time,— 

**Pat, would you be liking to take a cowld bath in 
the bath-house?’ 

* ‘Bath-house, is it?’ ses I, ‘sure ye’ve been fincing 
the river in.’ 

“ ‘Not quite,’ says the arrl, laughing, ‘it’s better than 
the river, though, and I thought ye might like to refrish 
yourself.’ 

“ ‘Thanks,’ said I, ‘if ye’d be plazed to tell me how.’ 

“With that he laughed harder, showing all his white, 
handsome teeth, and he walked with me to the door, 
took the kay out of his pocket and unlocked it. 

**Do ye see that pig up there?’ he asked. 

** ‘Not a sign of a pig,’ says I. He meant a wooden 
handle, and he showed me. 

“ *That’s to hang your clothes on,’ says he. 

; * ‘Clothes, indade,’ says I to mesilf; ‘I’d rayther kape 
em on.’ 

“*Them little plugs down there,’ said the arrl, ‘you 
must pull out for the wather to come in.’ 

‘Och, indade!’ says I. 

“*An’ if it's showering ye wants, take hold of the 
string yondher.’ 

“ ‘Showering?’ says I, not letting on that I didn’t 
understand, ‘showering it is, to be sure.’ 

* ‘Pll lock the door, and take the kay,’ said he, wid a 
twinkle in his eye; ‘so that you'll not be disturbed.’ 

“*But how’ll I git out?’ says I. 

 ¢Oh, I'll be back in ten minutes or so.” 

“Very well,’ says I, and off he wint. 

“So I takes off me shoes and stockin’s, and for the rest, 
says I, you didn’t ketch this chap taking could for the 
want of clothes. So I jest stoops, an’ I pulls out the 
plug, an’ laid it on the ground. 

‘Well, the wather came pouring in, and it filt mighty 
nice on me feet, but it wasn’t slow acomin’, atall. Faix, 
by the time I'd got ready to wash me hands, if it wasn’t 
half-way up to me knees, and there [ was in me clothes. 

“ An’ it kept pourin’ an’ pourin’, and like a fool I’d 
left the plug on the flure and when I wint to find it, 
faix, it wasn’t there. Och, and wasn’t I in a nice fix, 
an’ the wather pourin’ over the tub and on the floor of 
the little room, growing higher and higher, till it got 
above me knees. 

“Pretty soon I sees a handle that screwed on, an’ faix, 
I turned it. Och, by the powers, the wather come 
splashin’ an’ roarin’ higher and fasther, till there I was 
floundering nearly up to me middle, an’ no help fur it. 

“ All of a suddint I sees a rope hanging down nearly 
over me head, and I minds me of the arrl’s showerin’. 
Thinks I to mesilf, that mebbe lifts up something to let 
the wather down, so I just it, an’ would ye believe 
it, the river got on top of ruff and comes pouring 
through till I thought I’d be choked and strangled in- 


tirely. 
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to death. If you don’t git me out of this, it’s dead I'll 
be intirely.’ 

“*Why, what’s the matter, Pat?’ said the arrl, and 
it’s choked he was wid laughing, I could till that, and it 
made me mad. 

“ ‘Matter! says I. ‘Here’s the whole river down up- 
on me, an’ it’s smodtherin’ I am intirely. Faix, it aint 
fair!’ 

“*Pull the string,’ says he. 

“*Och! says I, ‘and didn’t I pull the sthring, and 
git kilt for me pains? Sure it’ll be murder, and niver 
a chance for a prosecution! Let me out!’ 

“At this, the arrl langhed till the blood b’iled in me 
body, but all to once, I noticed that the blessed wather 
was lowerin’; an’ prisintly it went fasther and fasther, 
till I was a free Pat once more. 

“Then the masther let me out, as wet as a drownded 
rat, and tould me—the——ah, but I’ll not call the good 
arrl names—that I was welkim to take a bath as often 
asTliked. So alwaysafther that, when the folks wanted 
to taze me, they’d ask me did I want to take a bath.” 

“How I should like to see an earl!” said Pansy, sigh- 
ing. 

“Sure, an’ ye’d see nothing so very grand,” said Pat. 
“He wasn’t half the man Misther Wood, yer father, is, 
for he was one-sided and crooked, and he’d a squint in 
his eye; but for all that, he was a kind masther.” 

“But he lived in a castle,” said Pansy, reluctant to 
give up her visions. 

“Och, an auld stone ruin wid scarcely a dacent room 
init. Ye’d freeze to death, Miss Pansy, in the great 
rooms, wid a small fire behint the screen. An’ all the 
stairs was stone, and some places the wather ran down 
the walls almost as fast as it did in the bath.” 

“Couldn’t he repair it?’’ asked Pansy. 

Pat shook his head. 

“ Aye, it took the money to do that, Miss Pansy, and 
sometimes we'd not see a penny among us for many a 
week. We raised the pigs an’ the stock wid what we 
growed, and my lady, Miss Cathy, had the chicken 
money to buy her a new dress once a year or so. I 
ixpict the father of ye’s could buy him out, castle and 
all, and niver feel it at all.” 

“And was Lady Cathy very beautiful?’ asked Pansy, 
clinging to a straw as her illusions vanished, one by one. 

“Beautiful, do ye say? Ah, she’d the squint in the 
eyes of the ould arrl, only twicet as bad, an’ she couldn't 
hold a candle to you, Miss Pansy, or any of yer sisters. 
Beautiful!” and Pat leaned back in his chair and laughed, 
while Pansy went home more thoughtful than usual, be- 
cause her ideal of an earl and an ear!’s daughter had not 
been realized. 

—_-+-—__ +~@e-— — 
FOUND OUT. 

On one occasion, the celebrated British divine Dr. 
Hall was visiting a certain town in the north of Eng- 
land, and in one of his rambles about the place came 
upon an old graveyard, which was being torn up to pre- 
pare ground for the erection of a factory. approaching 
a slab that had just fallen beneath the sturdy stroke of 
a pickaxe, he made out the following inscription : 

“JoHN GRUBBINS, INNKEEPER, 
“Born at R—— A. D. 16—; died at R—— A. D. 16— 
“In the forty-ninth year of his age.” 

The doctor leaned thoughtfully on. the stone, and 
watched the men whilé they wéFkéd on, ruthlessly in- 
vading John Grubbins’s grave. It was not long before 
a skull rolled at his feet. 

“So—so. That er’s the skull of poor Rummy John!” 
said a voice behind him. 

He turned, and saw a little fat man, wagging his head 
with knowing emphasis, and, from the unnaturally sol- 
emn expression of his face, evidently in a reflective 
mood. 

“And who may poor ‘Rummy John’ be, my friend?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Grubbins, in course. Who else? Why Rummy? 
Because of bein’ so powerful edicted to that pernicious 
liquor, namely, Rum; which, as the poet has well said, 
is the Great Enemy of Man.” These last words pro- 

din high pit 1 

“Ah, he drank himself to death, I eiepcns, ”” remarked 
the doctor, prosily enough. 

“Well, having known him intimate for five-and- 
twenty year, I think I may say he did.” 

Taking the head of his deceased friend in his hand, 
the rustic philosopher began to inspect it. 





eral years. In course of time, however, William became 
furiously jealous of Mrs. Amfelt. Whether his. sus- 
picions of her were well-founded, or the reverse, does 
not appear, but it is only too certain that secret rage and 
mortification worked upon the mind of the unhappy 
man until he formed the desperate resolution to put his 
wife out of the way by criminal means. 

One day, when they were together at dinner, his wife 
happening to be called out of the room by some house- 
hold matter, he seized the opportunity, and sprinkled 
some poisonous powder into her soup. This powder 
he had purchased weeks before, and kept about his 
person, intending to make use of it at the first favorable 
moment. Scarcely had he done the guilty deed when 
he was himself called out to see one of his agents who 
had come on business. 

Meanwhile, bis wife returned to the dining-room, and 
once more seated herself at the table. She observed a 
black spider crawling on the rim of her plate. The 
sight greatly disgusted her, for she had always enter- 
tained a morbid horror of spiders 

“T’ll exchange plates with William,” she thought. 
‘He will never know the difference, and the soup is 
not injured.” 

No sooner said than done. William returned, ate his 
soup and expired three hours afterwards, confessing his 
intended crime, and declaring himself overtaken by the 
just judgment of God. 


——-— +o — — 
For the Companion. 
AN ESCAPE. 


No doubt there are many readers of the Companion 
who remember the profound impression that was pro- 
duced by the burning of the steamer Lexington, on Long 
Island Sound, in the winter of 1840; an event which the 





sad disaster to the Narragansett, on the same waters, 
and in near vicinity to the first and more appalling catas- 
trophe, has recently brought fresh to mind. 

Capt. David Crowley, of Providence, R. I., who was 
then a young man, was second mate of the Lexington 
at the time she was lost, and it was once my fortune to 
hear from his own lips an account of the burning of the 
steamer, and of his own almost miraculous escape. 

The Lexington plied between New York and Stoning- 
ton. She was a staunch, new vessel, and at that day 
was considered very large, being over two hundred feet 
in length; and she was fitted up so elegantly as to be 





“Something rattles inside here,” he said p ly. 

“A stone, perhaps, or a piece of hard clay.” 

“Like enough.” He shook the head violently, and 
out flew—a large nail. ; 

The little man uttered a long whistle. 
meaning of that ’er?” 

“Coffin-nail, I take it,” replied the doctor. 

**Can’t be. Too large, a style altogether.” 

‘The doctor took the head into his own hands, and a 
very slight examination discovered a small irregular 
hole on the right side, a little above the ear. This ap- 
peared very serious, and he did not think proper to 
communicate it to his loquacious friend, at least for the 
present; determining to question him on the innkeep- 
er’s life, and domestic affairs especially. 

“Was this John Grubbins married?” 

“He was, sir.” 

“A good husband?” 

“Well, death softens one towards a feller-creater, nat’- 
rally, so that what we’d say about a man while he’s still 
a-livin’ we'd scruple at when he’s clean gone. But if 
the truth must be told, theugh Rummy had his good 
pints (we all has), he were out and out the worstest 
husband I ever see.” 

“Treated his wife ill, did he?” 

“JT don’t think it would be goin’ too far to say that he 
made her a reg’lar wictim. Not that she was much to 
boast on herself.” 

“Ho! ho! She had her faults, too, eh?” 
_ “She had, sir. She were a wictim, but she weren’t a 
mild wictim; quite the other way. Only Rummy had 
the upper hand of her, you know. Law, sir, he would 
beat her that bad I wondered sometimes she had a 
whole bone left in her body.” 

The doctor was satisfied that he now had sufficient 


“What be the 





_thorities; and in this remarkable way, after the lapse of 


fifteen years, the wife of “John Grubbins, Innkeeper,” 


was brought to trial and convicted of the murder of her’ 


husband, by driving a nail through ‘hile skull while-he | 
‘was in a drunken sleep. 


_ Here is another case. wie Anti. « ‘well-odo | ‘no 





d d quite a ‘floating palace.” 

It was on the night of the 13th of January. The after- 
noon had been intensely cold. Ice was forming in the 
harbor and in the Sound. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon the Lexington left her pier, having on board one 
hundred and seven persons, passengers and crew, with 
a heavy cargo. 

The space betwixt the main and promenade decks 
was piled full of freight, a considerable portion of it 
consisting of cotton pressed in four hundred pound 
bales. : 

So intense and biting was the cold, that immediately 
on passing through “Hell Gate,” the steamer’s bow and 
sides were crusted with ice and the windows of the 
pilot-house were glazed thick with frost. The wind 
cut like a knife; and the sea was rough and turbid witli 
“anchor ice.” 

Yet despite the cold without, the cabin was very 
bright and cheery that evening, the passengers all seem- 
ing in great good spirits and unusually animated; and 
when the gong sounded for supper, at six o’clock, 
nearly every one sat down to the two long tables set in 
the forward cabin. The cold weather seemed to have 
given all keeqappetites, and they sat long at table, talk- 
gee “ta ce ter hie orgie 

The steamer was now off Huntington, L. I., plough- 
ing her way in the bitter wind under full head of steam. 
Suddenly above the jollity and clatter of the supper- 
tables, there arose, out in the passage leading to the 
after cabin, a sharp, alarmed shout. 

“Fire! Fire! The steamer’s afire!” 

The passengers looked round wonderingly and be- 
came suddenly silent. But for a moment they mani- 
fested no alarm—only surprise. 

A number of the officers who were at tea with the 
passengers went out hastily; but it was not till the cry 

was repeated, once or twice, that the rush from the ta- 
‘ble commenced, and even then but little excitement was 
shows. 


The lam, however, was but oe wl funded of 
ir persons who aione survived that terrible night, 











the funnel, streamed through the upper deck. It was 
burning like a vol when di 

The pilot’s name was Manchester. “ile wes one of 
the saved. 

At the first ery of fire, he stepped out of the wheel- 
house, and saw a blaze ten feet high round the smoke- 
stack. One glance convinced him that the boat was 
doomed. 

Bounding to the wheel, he instantly headed the 
steamer for the shore of Long Island, distant only a few 
miles. 

-At almost the same instant, Capt. Childs rushed into | fi 
the pilot-house, and concurring fully with the pilot, the 
two strong men applied all their force to the wheel. 

The vessel swerved from her course and came partly 
round. Buta moment after, one of the tiller lines run- 
ning from the wheel back to the rudder, snapped, and 
the st drifted helplessly, out of all controt. 

Officers and men were powerless now; and a shout 
of dismay rose forward. 

Meantime, the flames, blazing up with prodigious 
fierceness and belching forth the blackest volume of 
smoke, were extending out each side of the engine and 
along the promenade deck. 

From that moment everything like order ceased, and 
there followed a panic which beggars all description. 
The passengers, men and women, seemed stricken with 
a frenzy of fear, and ran headlong, forward and aft, 
with wild shouting, yells, and the most piercing screams. 
On one side death in the flames, on the other, death in 
the surging, icy waters! 

The crew behaved equally like madmen, lowering the 
boats, one after another, in front of the paddle-wheels, 

which were still in motion, and which swamped them 
all in an instant. The life-boat was let fall violently 








into the sea, and it drifted off, no one being able to get 
into it. 


warm by kickmg his feet alternately, and threshing his 
hands about his shoulders. But before five o’clock, he 
became speechless with chill, and soon after fell off into 
the sea. 


The pilot, more inured to cold, held on till an hour or 


two after daylight, when he too was seen and picked up 
by the Merchant. 


Another of the firemen, named Smith, dropped off 


the after deck upon a cotton bale, as early as nine 
o’clock in the evening. His bale did not drift off from 
the boat, but bobbed about close in the lee for four or 


ive hours. 
Between one and two o’clock in the morning, the bale 


was bumping up against the steamer’s side ; and Smith, 
being very cold, climbed aboard again to get warm, as 
he said, preferring to roast or go down with the steamer 
rather than remain longer in the icy water. 


He remained en board—i. ¢., clinging to the smoking 


bulwarks—till the boat sank, at about three o’clock in 
the morning. 


When it went down, he expected to sink with it; but 


a fragment of the guard to which he clung floated off 
with him upon it. 


Smith says that there were then four or five others still 


alive and floating on pieces near him, but that they 
all dropped off before daybreak. He was one of the 
three rescued by the Merchant the next forenoon. 


But Capt. Crowley's escape was most miraculous of 


all. He was one of those who acted on Capt. Hilliard’s 
advice, and took refuge on a cotton Bale carly in the 
evening, soon after the promenade deck fell in. 


The sea about the steamer was. then covered with 


bales, trunks and boxes, to nearly every one of which 
some unfortunate person was clinging ; and heartrending 
were the cries, prayers and screams. 


Gradually, Capt. C——’s bale drifted off from the blaz- 


ing vessel, which far and wide threw its vivid glare 


along the heaving waste. 


Numbers now leaped headlong into the water. Some 
in their crazed state of excitement fell overboard. One 
mother was seen to toss her child into the sea, but next 
instant began shrieking and imploring all to rescue it. 
Capt. Hilliard, who was one of the passengers, com- 
menced tumbling bales of cotton overboard, and called 
to others to do the same, in order that those in the wa- 
ter might hold on by them. For a closely pressed bale 
of cotton will float a long time in the water. 
Already the fire had made such progress that the 
promenade deck was settling down upon the piles of 
freight; and those on the after part of the boat, over 
whom the dense smoke and flames were driven by the 
wind, were soon forced into the sea. 
All about the vessel’s stern, the water was full of 
pallid faces, upturned in the red glare—screaming and 
imploring aid, as the surges tossed and broke over 
them. 
Many were clinging to the cotton-bales, among whom 
were Capt. Hilliard and one of the steamer’s firemen, 
both on the same bale. 
For hours these two sat, face to face, one at each end 
of the bale, with their legs in thé water. They soon 
drifted away from the vessel, and held on to the bale 
only with the greatest difficulty, being nearly paralyzed 
with cold. At length, the fireman became too numb to 
keep his seat and fell off; but the captain succeeded in 
holding on till morning, when he was picked up by the 
schooner Merchant. 

Meanwhile, on the burning Lerington, the pilot and 
those with him on the forward part of the boat—some 
forty in number—were making a desperate effort to beat 
back the fire from that cnd of the vessel. There were 
not buckets for all. But the steamer had on board a 
large consignment of specie in strong kegs. 

These the passengers broke open with axes, and 
throwing out the useless gold and silver, used the kegs 
for buckets to fight the fire. 

For two or three hours they fought for their lives, 
contesting every inch of the deck at, that end, from 


steamer was on fire beneath their very feet, and they 
saw that they should be forced to abandon her. 
Then they threw overboard 


made of the flag-staff, deck planks and guards. 
While thus engaged, 

and fall in; and the heat became 

into the sea, they jumped into the 











marrow of his bones. 
he must. 
over with the waves; and soon he ventured to draw his 
feet up. 


which the wind luckily blew off the flames. Water 
‘was thrown without stint. But it was in vain. The 


baggage and everything 
which would float, and tried to lash together a raft 


the main deck began to settle 
1 Forced 
together, sup- 
pee: esate chatter This 
at ceaeae ane 


The first touch of the icy water sent a chill to the very 
For a time it seemed as if freeze 
But the bale he was on did not roll or tumble 


There was some relief in that, even. 

One of the hoops or lashings of the bale was loose, 
or broken, and the cotton protruded. Holding by one 
hand, Capt. C—— began digging the cotton out, and 
soon made a considerable hole. The handfuls of cotton 
which he pulled out he stuffed into his coat and inside 
his pants, to help break the keen edge of the wind, and 
keep out the cold. And he kept digging into the bale 
till he had made a cavity for not only his legs, but quite 
a portion of his body. Ina word, he burrowed into the 
bale, like a cotton rat, and thus kept both his hands and 


feet from freezing. 


Inside his loose coat, he had a complete sheathing of 
cotton wads. 

Thus he drifted about, hour after hour, through that 
long dark night. 

Capt. C—— was not one of those picked up by the 
Merchant. He had floated too far away, and was not 
seen by that vessel. All the following day and the next 
night, that bale of cotton was his home. 

His sufferings, not only from cold, but from hun- 
ger and thirst, can better be imagined than pat into 
words. 

That he survived the forty-eight or fifty hours of ex- 
posure in such bitterly cold weather is one of the won- 
ders of sailor life. For it was not until nine o’clock 
Wednesday evening that his storm-tossed and now 
much water-logged bale drifted against the ice along the 
shore at a place called New Gully, on Long Island, over 
fifty miles from the spot where the Lexington sank. 
Stiff, and more dead than alive, Capt. Crowley was 
yet able to crawl ashore and make his way to a house, 
the light of which he saw nearly a mile off. 

At first, he could hardly convince the people that he 
was one of the survivors of the burned steamer. Stuffed 
out and plastered with cotton, he was, no doubt, a most 
singular object. 

Next day, the bale was hauled ashore and saved ; and 
the owners of it, hearing the curious story, gave it to 
the man whose life it had saved. 

Capt. Crowley kept the bale and had it at his home in 
Providence as late as 1862. Cotton being then very 
high, on account of the Civil War, he was .induced to 
sell it. At the factory where it was manufactured, they 
gave the cloth from it the name of the “Lexington 
cloth ;” and from this circumstance started the famous 
Lexington brand, seen on so many thousand webs of 
cotton goods in every market of the world. 


a ee 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RIAGE. 
The respective influence of the Christian ideas of mar- 
riage was vividly set forth by the Rev. Joseph Cook in 
one of his ‘‘Boston Lectures.” Contrasting the physi- 
cal sights seen in Turkish and Christian villages, lying 
near each other, he said : 
“You sail up the Danube, and as the minarets fade 
out of sight the filthy villages fade out also. The spires 
come into view, and with them the usual sights of Chris- 
tian towns. Although poverty-stricken, the villages 
exhibit a certain amount of enterprise and neatness. — 
“You find children that do not look as if they had 
been unwashed from birth. I passed through the Iron 


were an English lord, a German professor and an Ameri- 
can politician. As we moved from the land of the min- 
arets into the land of steeples, I said,— 

“*We are leaving the domain of the Koran and are 
coming into that of the old-fashioned book called the 
Scriptures.’ 

« *T know it,’ said the Massachusetts politician. “Not 
more than half the people of a Christian population go 
to church, but they rule the other half. We are more 
indebted to the Bible and its ideas of marriage, than to 
all Roman, Greek or English law. I never appreciated 
the fact before.’ 

“Said the German student, in his earnestness, mis- 
taking me, ‘You should not be humorous upon a theme 
so grave, for I have been thinking how, through all 
modern history, the Biblical ideas of marriage move as 
the sweet waters of Jordan through the Dead Sea.’ 

“The English lord said, ‘I know what Britain has in- 
herited from Rome. I know what came to us out of 
| Greece. But if we are to express our opinions as to 
, | the dictates of experience on this theme, if we are to 












take ecience and history for our guides as we contrast 









| minarets for experience on one side, and spires for ex- 


Gates of the Danube, in a steamboat, and on the deck . 
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perience on the other, we shall fall on our knees on the 
deck of this vessel and thank God that we were brought 
up in homes of the Biblical species.’” 


————_+~@2—_____—_ 
For the Companion, 
AN OSAGE MARRIAGE. 


In marrying among the Osage Indians, the first 
preliminary is to fall in love, 4s some civilized 
people do. And this must happen without the 
help 


of any modern appliances. 






The youth and maidens are not allowed to even 
speak to each other. The young warrior, there- 
fore, with tender heart, can only look upon the 
winsome maiden from a distance, and though he 
may touch her hand in plays, there can be no senti- 
mental walks among the moonbeams. They are 
out of the question. 

When a youth is smitten, the unwritten law re- 
quires him first to confide the secret to Hismother. 

If she does not approve, the flame is smothered 
unceremoniously; but if she does approve, she 
lays the matter before her liege lord, and a family 
constitation follows. 

If the father also takes a favorable view of the 
matter, the youth goes off on a hunt, and returns 
as soon as possible with the most eatable fawn he 
can kill. The choicest parts of this his mother 
dresses and cooks in the most elegant and tempt- 
ing manner known to Indian culinary art. 

This the youth puts in a*asket, and going in 
the night, leaves it near the tent where his beloved 
dwells. He then hides in the brush, or climbs a 
distant tree where he can watch the result. 

In due time, the innocent maid awakes to find 
the tempting “deer” awaiting her. At first, of 
course,—true to her girlish instincts,—she will not 
touch it; but after a while curiosity triumphs, and 
she takes a peep into the basket. She wonders 
how it would taste; smells it; and finally, though 
no Satanic tempter is nigh, his Eve sooner or later 
takes the fatal taste. 

As soon as she has tasted the meat her betrothal 
is sealed. So in after life she cannot grumble 
when reminded “show mother used to cook.” 

After nightfall a hungry form, breakfastless, 
dinnerless, supperless, stealthily approaches the 
basket. If it is untouched, he has the consolation 
that he is unknown, and free totry again, and may 
enjoy his mother’s cooking to himself. If he finds 
the basket empty, he returns to his home with a 
light heart and lies him down to pleasant dreams. 

The next morning the parents of both parties 
hold a consultation. If no one thinks of an objec- 
tion, they smoke im silence for a half a day, sepa- 
rate, and the woving proceeds. Bat if any objec- 
tions are raised, they must be settled before any 


loss of their daughter, it is led away and put with 
their own herd. 
If, however, the pony is left standing during the 





In her affliction, however, she has the heartfelt 
sympathy of her sisters, for no girl is allowed to 
marry until all her older sisters are married. Not- 
Hs seteeacay nga rweraae dh mekar c= rs gg 

sometimes demand several hundred ponies for a 
daughter. One half of the ponies go to the bride’s 
parents, and one-half, or its equivalent, to her 
dower. 

On the morning after the ponies are accepted, 
our young warrior goes off for a hunt. If the 





game but knew his thoughts, they would not be 


likely to regard him as very 
dangerous. 

The bride’s occupation is 
very different. She is arrayed 
in a new blanket, new moc- 
casins, with beads and feath- 
ers as showy as the family 
can afford, placed on her fa- 
ther’s war-horse, and led 
about the town followed by a 
procession of relations, friends, 
envious: girls, and the inevita- 
ble small boy. 

After having passed in front 
of every tent in the village, 
she is led to a tent prepared 
by her parents for the new 
family. 

Here four strong men hold 
a blanket by the corners close 
beside the horse, the priest 
mutters a while to himself, 
then fires a gun at her head,aiming so as to come 
as near as possible, and not hit it. 

The bride gracefully tumbles into the blanket as 
if dead, and the corners of the blanket are tied to- 
gether so that she cannot escape. She is then car- 
ried into the tent, and when the groom returns he 
is admitted, and they are fastened ap tillnext day. 
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THE PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 


The persecution of the Jewish race is as old as 
European civilization itself. Nor, unhappily, has 
it ceased in our own day. The world has been 
shocked, within the past few years, by the indigni- 
ties and outrages put upon the Jews in the little 
principality of Roumania; and now we-hear of 
great excitement existing against them in Ger- 
many. 

There is no European country, however free and 
enlightened, which has not, at one time or another, 
subjected the Jews to harsh laws and to bitter 
persecutions. They have been mobbed, and im- 
prisoned, and put to death, and exiled; so that, in 
more than one sense, they have always been a 
wandering race. 

As long ago as the fifteenth century, they were 
driven out of Switzerland, the freest of European 
States. For many generations, Jews were regard- 
ed in Germany as the property of the sovereign, 
who could buy and sell them as serfs at will, and 
force them to do every sort of menial labor. In 
the same country, special taxes were imposed on 
the Jews, and they were required to make a large 
number of expensive gifts to princes and nobles, 
under penalty of expulsion. 

The Jews were long treated with hideous cruelty 
in benighted and fanatical Spain. They were sub- 
jected to horrible tortures, and their property was 
ruthlessly confiscated. Sometimes they had to 
choose between being baptized as Christians and 
being put to death by the sword. I: is no wonder 
that when the Moors invaded Spain, the Jews 
joined hands with them, and wreaked their long 
postponed vengeance on the proud Spanish race. 

The ancestors of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, were Spanish Jews, who were driven 
from Spain by persecution several centuries ago, 
find settled in the free and tolerant Italian city of 
Venice. 

It may be added that, as lately as fifty years 
ago, Disraeli himself suffered, as a young man, 
from the deep social prejudices and stigma which 
attached to persons of Jewish blood in enlightened 
England. It was only in 1858 that Jews were ad- 
mitted to sit in the British Parliament; though 


Lord Mayor and Alderman of London as long ago 
as 1845. 

This almost universal and centuries-long perse- 
cution of the Jews was mainly due to religious 
prejudice and intolerance; a blind detestation of 





times, this feeling has to a large extent given way. | 


The minds of men everywhere have been broad- 


But the Jews, driven as they have been, hither 
and thither, have yet showed a wonderful vitality 
and thrift as a race. Their very success in finance 
and commerce has aroused the jealousies of the 
peoples among whom they have lived. Their as- 
tonishing shrewdness, adroitness, skill and money- 
making capacity have caused them to be more or 
less persecuted, just as their religion once did. 

It is this cause, no doubt, which has mainly 

given rise to the recent disturbances in Germany. 
The Germans have been living in “hard times.” 
Meanwhile, the Jews have gone on prospering. So 
the German mobs have assailed them, and have 
even, in some places, put them in peril of their 
lives. 
Happily the German government is inclined to 
protect the Jewish subjects of the Emperor—than 
whom he has no more peaceable, thrifty, or loyal 
subjects—by the arm of the law. Already in Rou- 
mania, the severity of the persecutions directed 
against the Jews has diminished, owing mainly to 
the pressure put upon Prince Charles and his gov- 
ernment by the great powers of Europe. 

Ours is the only civilized country where the 
Jews have lived and thrived in peace. Even here, 
a feeling against them has -now and then cropped 
out; as in the case, a year or two ago, when they 
were excluded from one of the Saratoga hotels. 
But no law has ever aimed at their liberties, or 
their equality as citizens; nor does society frown 
upon them with that forbidding countenance which 
the society of nearly every European country 
turns to the descendants of the children of Israel. 
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SYMPATHY. 
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THE WAR OF THE BOERS. 

England has, just now, more than one perplexing 
and difficult task on her hands. 

The Irish question is quite important and press- 
ing enough to absorb the time of Parliament, and 
to engage the anxious thoughts of the Queen’s 
ministers. But, besides this, the English have 
still to settle the difficulties raised by the recent 
war in Afghanistan; and they have on their hands 
one of those annoying, petty wars which ever and 
anon break out in South Africa. 

This conflict is with a people who are called 
Boers, and who inhabit a country beyond the 
River Vaal, called the Transvaal. It is interest- 
ing to know just who these Boers are. They are 
not Africans, but Europeans, at least by descent. 
They are, in fact, descendants from the early Dutch 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope; and have lived 
in that distant land for many generations. 

In character, the Boers are described by Dr. 
Livingstone, who knows them well, as “a sober, 
industriqus, and very hospitable body of peas- 
antry.” On the other hand, they are very igno- 
rant and unprogressive, and speak a language 
made up of Dutch, corrupted with Hottentot and 
English words. 

For many years the Boers comprised a free and 
independent republic in the midst of barbarism. 
But two or three years ago they were annexed to 
the neighboring English colony. It was at first 
made to appear that the Boers desired to be an- 
nexed, even though they thereby gave up Gate 
independence. 

But within the past few months they have 
proved that the English deceived the world, in 
giving out that the submission of the Boers to En- 
glish rule was a voluntary one. They have risen 
in arms, in short, and have already inflicted some 
severe defeats on the English troops sent to put 
their rebellion down. They are evidently desper- 
ately in earnest. They are fighting with real pluck 
and heroism to recover their liberties; and they 
seem resolved to struggle for it to the end. 

Not far off from the Transvaal, the country of 
the Boers, is another State inhabited by the same 
Dutch race, called the Orange Free State. This 
country was long subject to English rule; and, 
indeed, it was from the Orange Free State that the 
Boers migrated, and established théir republic in 
the Transvaal when the Free State became subject 
to England. The Orange State became independ- 
ent and formed a republic about twenty-five years 
ago, and has so continued to the present time. 

The people of this little republic sympathize 
with their kinsmen of the Transvaal, and should 
the latter continue to resist their English masters, 
the Orangemen will probably join arms with 
them. Moreover, the Boers have every reason to 
expect the aid of some of the neighboring native 
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English cabinet is sending fresh troops to | 


spare many regiments; while it is costly and diffi- 
cult to transport large bodies of soldiers to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Boers have aright to recover their independ- 
ence. It was really cheated out of them. There 
was no excuse for the annexation of their répub- 
lic to the British Colony. They are only fighting 
for their own. 

The reason why the English are so resolved to 
keep their grip on them is very much the same as 
the reason why they cling so tenaciously to Ire- 
land. If the Boers are free, they are a constant 
danger and menace to the Cape Colony; just as if 
the Irish were free, they would be a perpetual peril 
to England, in case England were involved in a 
great European war. 

Thus England, though boasting of her freedom 
and civilization, finds herself obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to deprive the Irish and the Boers of their 
liberties; but the sympathy of the world will 
rather be with those who are oppressed, than with 
the oppressors. 
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THE MOON. 

Not long since we had a view of the moon through a 
fine telescope. She was in what is called her gibbous 
phase; that is, more than half enlightened, between the 
first quarter and the full. 

The telescope had a power of five hundred—or mag- 
nified five hundred times—which so increased the size 
of our little satellite that only a small portion could 
be seen at once. She was brought so near that it seemed 
as if we could almost touch her. 

Her surface looks more like chalk than like anything 
else. The scene was one of utter desolation. Deep in- 
dentations with immense cones rising in the centre; 


.| huge fissures and crevices black as night; stupendous 


cavities, and every conceivable form of shapeless ex- 
crescence, are all that now remain to show where ver- 
dure-covered valleys once reigned, mountain-tops lifted 
their heads crowned with eternal snow, volcanic craters 
sent forth hidden flames, and basins and river-beds were 
covered with surging seas and running streams. 

The moon’s atmosphere has long since been absorbed, 
and therefore no clouds diversify her sky, no sound 
breaks the eternal silence, no twilight prolongs the day, 
and tio sign of life can be traced in the chaos that reigns 
on the dead planet. 

Doubtless, before her internal heat was exhausted, 

she was the abode of habitable life, but being only one- 
fourth of the size of the earth, she must cool much 
faster and her mission be more quickly fulfilled. 
There is, however, some variety in the view of the 
moon as different portions of the disc come into the 
field. Now we have a comparatively placid scene, 
known as the Sea of Tranquillity, for in old times water 
‘was supposed to exist there. Now comes the famous 
crater Linneus, which a few years since was thought to 
give signs of volcanic action. Then other well-known 
localities are glanced at, for astronomers know the prom- 
nent features of the moon as well as those of our own 
globe. 

The most interesting view was that of the terminator 
or boundary line between the bright and shaded por- 
tions of the moon. Instead of the line of light that 
marks its appearance to the naked eye, the rough edge 
was tormed of golden branches like huge formations of 
coral. 

These were the summits of the mountains in the 
moon, lighted up by the sun, just rising on this portion 
of the satellite. 

The bright mountain-tops were grandly beautiful as 
they were touched by the sunbeams. The scene was 
still more sublime and awe-inspiring when it was re- 
membered that the eyes that looked upon it were two 
hundred and forty thousand miles away. 
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NO MORE OF IT. 


John B. Gough tells us, in his “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
that when he signed the pledge of total abstinence from 
ardent spirits, he still continued the use of tobacco; he 
b a on t while he remained a 
smoker. This inconsistency led to one or two ridicu- 
ous circumstances. 

One day, when he was engaged to speak at an out- 
door meeting at Providence, R. I., he met a friend, who 
aaid to him,— 

“T’ve some first-rate cigars; will you take a few?” 

“No, I thank you,” said the lecturer; “I have no- 
where to put them.” 

“You can put half-a-dozen in your cap,” his friend 
insisted. 

It was a temptation not to be resisted. Gough put 
the cigars in his cap, attended the meeting under the 
open sky, and ascended the platform before an audience 
of over two thousand children. He kept his cap on to 
avoid taking cold, and forgot all about the cigars. 

Towards the close of his address, he became much in 
earnest; after warning the boys against bad company 
and all sorts of bad habits, he said,— 

“Now, boys, let us give three rousing cheers for tem- 
perance. Now! Hurrah!” 

In his excitement he pulled off his cap, waved it vig- 
orously, and flung the cigars, right and left, at the au- 
dience. 

The cheers changed to a roar of laughter at the ex- 
pense of the discomfited orator. Nor was he relieved 
from his confusion when a boy stepped up on the plat- 
form, holding out “one of those dreadful cigars,” and 
said politely,— 

“Here is one of your cigars, Mr. 

Another absurd situation in which he found himself 
caused him at length to give up tobacco. 

‘Once, when in England, he walked out of a gentle- 
man’s house where he was a guest, and sought the 
river-bank for a quiet smoke. He had great difficulty 
in lighting his cigar, and finally got down on his knees 
by a rock, with his hat off, sheltering the match, while 
he Suddenly the thought came to him,— 

f people should see me, they would probably think 








| that some man bad sought this retired spot for private 
pvotion, and that he was saying his prayers; and what 
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struck him so forcibly, he tells us, that he exclaimed, 
“T'll have no more of it!” and threw matches and cigars 
into the river. 
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TACT AND GOOD HUMOR. 

Few Europeans have had such an influence over say- 
age Africans as Dr. Livingstone. He seemed to cast a 
spell over them, which they did not care to break. It 
was, however, the spell of a good man, gifted with 
common-sense and a knowledge of human nature. 

He had a playful way of dealing with the natives, 
which put them in good humor and at their ease with 
him. Such was his faith in the power of humor that 

- he used to say: 

“*T am never afraid of a man who has a hearty laugh.” 

Good feeling, good manners, and patient continuance 
in well-doing were the means by which he acquired an 
influence over these savages. Once while journeying, 
the oxen fell sick, and all the party had to walk. Cer- 
tain natives, having just joined the party, were ignorant 
that the doctor understood their language. He over. 
heard them discussing his appearance and power of en- 
durance. 

“He is not strong,” they said; “the is quite slim, and 
only appears stout because he puts himself into those 
bags (trousers). He will soon knock up.” 

The conversation caused the doctor’s Scotch blood to 
rise, so that for days he, being in the advance, kept 
them at the top of their speed. After he heard them 
expressing a proper respect for his walking power, he 
moderated his pace. 

Instinctively, the natives, many of them, seemed to 
know that they might trust the genial missionary. Once 
when travelling in Southern Africa, he found a little girl 
sitting under his wagon. 

She had run away from a family who had taken pos- 
session of her, as she had no relatives. As they were 
determined to sell her, as soon as she was old enough 
for a wife, she, not fancying it, came to the good white 
man. 

Before long, he heard her sobbing violently. A man, 
with a gun, had been seat after her, and he stood de- 
manding that she should return with him. 

The doctor would not give her up. But stripping off 
the beads, with which she had been loaded to make her 
more attractive, he gave them to the man and sent him 
away 

“Though fifty men had come for her,” he wrote, 
“they would not have got her.” 

The incident. was a prophecy of Livingstone’s future 
efforts to break up the terrible slave trade of Africa. 
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HE DID IT. 

Perhaps “‘the Chinese must go.” But one, at least, 
ought to stay. Though he is a boy of fourteen and, it 
may be, ‘‘a heathen Chinee,” he set such an example to 
our “Christian boys,” that he should be retained. 

A correspondent writes us: “One night last summer, 
a young lady, living in a cottage at Crescent Beach, was 
taken suddenly ill. A Chinese boy, sleeping in an ad- 
joining cottage, was roused by the noise. Though it 
was two o’clock in the morning, he volunteered to go to 
the village, a mile and a half off, and bring a physician. 

Unable. to.procure a horse at. the hotel, he started on 
foot over the lonely road. Just before r ing the vil- 





Gen. Washington was living in New York after his 
first election to the Presidency, and on New Year’s Day, 
1790, a great number of citizens called on him, in ac- 
cordance with their custom of keeping the day. He re- 
ceived them with great cordiality, and afternoon and 
evening passed pleasantly. 

When the hali clock struck nine, though a large com- 
pany were still present, Lady Washington rose with 
dignity, and looking round the circle with a smile, 


hours to-day, and few ladies have the social courage of 
Lady Washington. 

Many great public men, on whose shoulders rest the 
weight of a nation’s government, have found it abso- 
lutely essential to be regular in their hours of sleep,—an 
example that all may well follow. 
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Mississippi steamer out of wood once was able to com- 
plete its voyage by burning several barrels of shag-bark 
walnuts which happened to be on board. Inhabitants . 
of polar countries often are obliged to make the animals 
they kill serve as both foodandfuel. The “fuel famine” 
so frequent in the prairie regions of the West and North- 
west sometimes forces settlers to burn corn—as was 
done during the past winter in Minnesota—but corn 
there is very plentiful and cheap. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press advises the cultivation of the grain for fuel, as 
“three acres of it will itself supply a winter’s fires, but 
could not be sold for enough wood or coal to do it.” 
Corn may be used in either a wood or coal stove with- 
out any change of grates, and makes a steady hot fire, 
which can be regulated as readily as a coal fire. 
Two bushels of corn in the ear, it is estimated, will 
a a comfortable fire the coldest day in winter. Re- 
the squeamishness about burning an article 
that is used for food, the writer says, pointedly,— 
“I would sooner have an acre of corn that can be re- 
placed in a single year than to burn an acre of timber 


that it takes years to replace, even on the score of sen- 
timent.” 
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lage, he met two tramps. They knocked him down and 
robbed him of eight dollars. 

As soon as they ieft him, he went on to the village, as 
fast as his disabled condition would permit. 

As he knew neither the name nor the residence of the 
physician, it required much searching to find him. But 
when found, the doctor excused himself from going out, 
on the plea that his horse was lame, and he himself 
could not walk to the beach. The Chinese boy en- 
treated, but the physician adhered to his refusal. 

Alone and frightened, dreading lest he might again 
meet the tramps, the plucky boy walked back to the 
village. After rousing the occupants of nine houses, in 
vain, he obtained a horse at the tenth. Harnessing the 
horse to a buggy, he drove to the village, again roused 
the doctor, and brought him to the beach. 

Being asked how it was that his courage and perse- 
verance held out, he replied, evidently without the con- 
sciousness that he had done more than an ordinary 
deed,— 

“T said I would get the docter.” 

How many American boys of fourteen would have 
brought that doctor? 

—_—_—_~<or—__—_—_—- 
ABSORBED. 

Castle-building is generally a harmless way of wasting 
time, bringing no other perils than a loss of will-power 
and the consequent enervation of character. Prof. Wil- 
son, the famous “Kit North,” of Scotland, dearly loved 
a long reverie before bed-time. One night the habit 
almost proved fatal to life. While editing Blackwood’s 
Magazine, he often worked till the small hours of the 
morning, and then, for fear of disturbing his wife, threw 
himself on a lounge in his study, and slept till break- 
fast 

A friend had persuaded him to introduce gas into his 
study, just then coming into use in Edinburgh, and the 
professor found it a wonderful illuminator, during his 
long night toils: But one night, after finishing his writ- 
ing, he seated himself before the fire-place for a long 
reverie. Castle after castle was built, dreamy plans 
followed each other in quick succession, till suddenly 
he discovered that the fire was low, and he was shiver- 
ing. 

Half-rousing himself, but still lost in his. dreams, he 
blew out the gas, and threw himself on his lounge. In 
an hour he woke, nearly suffocated, and found the 
study filled with a pungent odor, and an atmosphere 
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as a swadd. _—. 
mn... spoke high falsetto. He had a 
‘ht lisp and a better Seraloneh drawl. He was a fine 
florid type of ro gacnanes A effervescence. 
"But just as we tabulated him in our mental statis- 
tics as a combination of English snob and American fop, 
a@ poor woman and a boy laden with a great market- 
basket came into the crowded car 
It changed the whole aspect of affairs and made us 
morally hang our abashed head for being guilty of un- 
righteous judgment. For our young man instantly 
placed the old woman in his own seat in the cheeriest 
and kindest way, i took the been —? big basket in 
his own hand until we reached Bos' 
If I were not afraid that it would ~~ made him look 
upon me as a mild-mannered, middle-aged lunatic, I 
would like, with all my heart, to have begged his par- 


don. 

As it is, I do so now, and thank him besides for 
changing my mental horoscope of him and his kind for- 
ay 

mannerisms which leave reverence for age and 

kindllaves toward youth untouched, can be only skin 

deep; and skin diseases, though often trying, are rarely 
dangerous. 
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NOT THE THIEF. 


College students have considerable blame to bear (too 
often deservedly) in tion with plundered fruit- 
orchards. One unlucky fellow had to bear the blame 
of a classmate’s pilferings, and no doubt he thought it 
rather hard. The Bowdoin College Orient tells the 
story: 

C—— roomed on the southwest corner of Maine Hall, 
and had avery sunny place. Gray, who was just across 


the entry came in one day with a lot of pears not 
quite ripe, and asked to leave them in O—'s 's windows 


i mornings after, Prof. Packard called on C——. 
After a while, the old gentleman walked up to the win- 
to 


dow and fruit. 
“Tt’s a variety rare about 





examine 
“Very fiae pears,” he said. 


too.” 
“They look first-rate,” C—— answered, “though I’ve 
not tasted them yet.” 


ae eee find very wae “biped you,” 
benvar Boman db vy towards = 
r, “very indeed. ts he mor ma+ yantha with that 
dpe Gondaay!” nigeorO ental achance | gm 
explain that he was not the man that purloined them. 





IN A FOG. 
Those who live in the night, when the heavens seem T keen Gas 
dark above them, may learn » lesson of faith in the | %, mine éf I could not 


Economy. pee 
to her antage 


We furnish 
Genuine Brown’s Ginger—atea- =| Jackets, Dolmans, 
spoonful or two with a few lumps tery Goods eae eas Sueckeepine Goods 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


proved to be a True Source of 
ae lady in the the United States will find it 
sod samples of cur new 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NBWEST 


said,— SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN. 
“The general always retires at nine, and I usually W EEN the first cool chilliness SILKS, 1 = eae § GOODS, COLORED AND 
precede him.” the Fall develop ‘i . = 
The announcement was startling, but the house was in of »noth raph et a y _ 
soon emptied. The New Yorkers do not keep such g€ can give more comfort than APPLICATION. 


ae f Satte, Cloaks, ——. Walking 


~ Gloves, 
a eee 
en! 
Chi ‘isses’ ae on Underwear, Bore 3’ 
Clothing, iitneryana 6 ines. 8 * the lowest ‘pelaes 
for finest have the lar, 


RETAIL DRY GOODS EST ABLISHMENT 


in this oontary and our ane order business is only 


jualled m Marche Ww ither’ mi: 
BURNING CORN. comforts. Popresent nor ¢ deal in worthless articies. 
The difference between use and waste depends on the FREDERICK BROWN, aa = cyetem O repacagnts aves - sate t ie peprect and 
fitness of the article, and its cost and quantity. A Philadelphia. pom op ey eg! invariable rule is to give those not 


present. to m: ir own aalestiony e best choice. 
= goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
or the money refunded. Our sole motive is to 
please our customers, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for fr Geetar end Summer will be more complete than ever. 
l to send _ one immediately. It will cost 


you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Go, 


Washingvon and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 











PATENT 
RT-SUPPORTING 






CORSETS, 


4 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 


928 Broadway, New York. 
Office, 28 and So Wine tient, Boston. 


Fredonia, N. Y., and 
. My patrons ee 

where leasure, The MME. 
GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of the on 
justment to suit an form ned b os different styles 

y form ga: es 

and lengths. These corsets received highest a 
Centennial ‘Exhibition, and wherever exnibited. Sola c may 
Permanent Sr ployment — go we Sn th 
ad Betireming 5 +Y. office. Orders by mail mptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or ~See letter. No y trouble 
to show goods. Price $1.50 & upward. Mention this paper. 


STANYAN’S PATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


caer froma Iles Fevias. Dy ond amd pa 
ager of Boston School of Cooke an - 
thor of several popular Cook Books. gs 


“Havi Shorouahiy tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
I find it an article the want of Ye have 


same 
a process which gives you a fine, vert bread. = 


WYGANT & Co., 
8 Cc 








No. 1, taking two to Sse quarts of flour. +++83.00, 
No. 2, taking three to four quarts of flour.... 3.25, 


Forwarded upon receipt of price. 
DUTCHE R TEMP PE CO. .» Hopedale, Mass. 
Money order office. Milford, Ring, 


CHASE’S 
LIQUID 





Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggists. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 
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hard to breathe. He threw up the windows, turned off 
the gas, and rushed out of doors. The next morning 
the gas-pipes were torn up—they were dangerous con- 
veniences for one of his habits. * 





First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


D wor DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 
the town. Articles are in demand faster than! second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you. 














Third. Mail us his signature, étc., and your address. 
Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
d, illustrating 





always went to bed at nine o’clock at night, as he rose 
at four in the morning for study. The tradition adds 
that he sometimes excused himself to company invited 
by his wife, and left her to entertain them. ‘ 
A New York gentleman of the last generation used to 
tell a similar story of Gen. Washington, for the truth of | 
eee Oh ae wonrnem he We eb sca org 7 
cident occurred. _ ~ 




















touching incident with this hymn : 





oe 


MARCH 10, 1881. 














For the Companion. 
A TRADITION OF EDINBORO’. 


The castle frowns from a wooded height 
nGhtaced te canes on ts Remi hah 
ea 
While the summers and rs come and go. 
Over two hundred years have 


place the troops of a king had lost his crown 
captured, and, with chains, were cast 
Wine dteadtul a rg and fastened down. 

good old man who it 
ae BAS eee eee be teaek bee well, 
As the worst of the men, his keepers t, 
Was put in the smaliest and darkest cell. 


in its 
rhe ears of the soldiers sto ony 





“Lord God Al , whose eye beholds 
a renee meek te 
ve merc’ y 
Who are shut in here from the light of day!” 
a wondrous sight,— 
‘ie ee Sie ak thrown around, 
And his soul had 
From 


passed in the dead of t 


They another within the cell; 
Brat betore the moral pow pl a 
ats were rent anc his soul had fied. 


And all who were put 
Were all set free from 

And the hardest wretch had a smile on his 
As if he were grateful and glad to go. 


And this is the story they tell to-day 
When travellers ask w! has happened there; 
the guides are timid and shrink away 
From the Feageon where God came % ye pager. 


by God's great grace, 
captors so; 


For the Companion. 
GAVE HIMSELF. 
It strengthens the religious man’s trust in the 
declaration 





“that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 
to see the afflictions of good men made a means 
of blessing to other hearts. 

Beyond the Hoosac hills, not far from the Ver- 
mont line, there is a place known as “White 
Oaks.” Years.ago it was a neglected district—a 
haunt of ignorance and immorality. 

Save an occasional mission visit, or a religious 
service now and then, there was very little to re- 
lieve its moral desolation or plead for its unkept 
Sabbaths. 

In the beautiful valley below lived a gentleman, 
whose tastes and profession set him at widest so- 
cial distance from this uninviting community. 

He was a scholar and a scientist. Besides this 
he was a sincere believer in Christ and His doc- 
trines. He had an only son to whom he was 
deeply attached. His life was “bound up with the 
lad’s life.” 

Grown to manhood, the son entered the army, 
fought in the Civil War—and never returned 
alive. From the numb agony of this blow the fa- 
ther came forth with a chastened spirit, and sought 
a medicine for his mind and heart in humble 
Christian labors among the sinful and the poor. 

Forlorn White Oaks became the scene of his 
most devoted work. He gathered a congregation. 
From it, as the fruit of his fidelity, faithful men, 
won to his Master by his words, rose up to help 
the sacred enterprise. Sowing in tears, the good 
man began to reap in joy. 

He resolved to build a church—a monument not 
of grief, but of his love to his Lord, and of his con- 
secration to His service. 

The people, grateful now for the good he had 
done them, gave the labor of their hands. He 
gave his money, and the toil of both his hands 
and heart. 

The little meeting-house was done and dedicated 
—and for a length of time that was sufficient re- 
ward. Its pulpit was his favorite post of duty. 

By this time the once wretched neighborhood 
had begun to put on thrift and beauty. Rough 
dwellings grew neat and trim. Fields and or- 
chards rejoiced under the touch of industry. 
Neglected gardens smiled with flowers, and regen- 
erated families, when the Sabbath came, listened 
to the faithful man who taught them the words of 
eternal life. He toiled there till the weakness of 
age came upon him. 

He had led many classes of young men trium- 
phantly through fields of astronomical research. 
He had corresponded with Sir John Herschell. 
He had founded the first American observatory, 
that simultaneously with those at Greenwich and 
the Cape of Good Hope watched the starry heav- 
ens. But-in that obscure mountain parish he laid 
his honors and his greatness at his Master’s feet. 

He is dead; but his noble work goes on, done by 
other hands. 

The splendid mausoleum of Taj Mahal com- 
memorates a heathen husband’s selfish grief. The 
lowly White Oaks chapel commemorates the hal- 
lowed and beneficent sorrow of a Christian father— 
the sainted Professor Albert Hopkins. 

aE a ned ee 

“NeaReER To Tuxe!”—The author of this heart 
utterance was Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, the daughter 
of an editor of a weekly paper published at Cam- 
bridge, England. In her early life she was re- 
markable for literary taste and a devout spirit. 

_ Dr. Cuyler, in his “Heart Life,” thus describes a 





me, 

Still all my 3 shall be, 

Nearer, my God. to thee, 

Benger, my See, one 

“T am not much given te the weeping mood,” 

said Sihen deaeeibane the thetliing 
scene; “but when we rode through the ranks of 
ee re ee eee ee 
a little Pp. 


WORKING FOR AN EDUCATION. 
Not a few young men live in homes of ease and 


haps they would better appreciate their inheritance, 
should they inform themselves as to the discipline 
of straitened purse and frugal homes through 
which went many of the public men and scholars 
of the last generation. In a biographical sketch 
of the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, D. D., published in 
the Congregationalist, his son, Prof. Phelps, of 
Andover, exhibits a New England farmer’s son 
working his way to an education. 

England 


He went through the hardships of 
which have made so many of pang Mo! 
self-reliant and inal theo! 


a ty hill-farm, he 
cou! but little aid from his father. 

He worked at the rocks and the whortleberries 
on the farm, till he was nineteen years of He 
has often pointed out to me the boulders w: he 
blasted to make a rude mountain-road from the 


homestead to the turnpike. : 
In summers he reaped the rye field with a hand- 
sickle; wheat being a rare > reserved for 


the honor of hospitality, or as the mother, 
not adroit of speech, used to express it, “for fear 
somebody should come.” 


He either attended or “kept” the district school 


of the son’s destiny was the disco that “Elia- 
pn, Baar the — yoke re omen Laos plough 
80 a ag groun: a as ounger 
brother. He did not overwork ths ond? s 


© went to co 

fleece of the sheep sheared. He 
wore stout brogans, made by an itinerant cobbler 
from the hide of the cow he had milked and fatted ; 
having made with his own hands, of boards 
the tree he had felled, the lined trank which 
contained his scanty 
library. 





HOW AN EMPEROR LIVES. 


The London Giobe sketches the Austrian Em- 
peror at home, in the Schloss Godollo, the palace 


the Emperor has to work about as hard as the 
cashier of a bank, or the secretary of an insurance 
company : 

The main building is reserved for royalty, and 
the members of the royal household, ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting, the chaplain, tutor, etc., 


The broad and finely wooded avenue, connect- 
ing the upper and lower park, is brilliantly lighted 
all night, for people are continually passing to and 
fro, guests coming and leaving by the train, tele- 








presented to him by the Hungarian nation. The bounded 
most striking feature in the sketch is the fact that | scarcely touched 


menu,—which is followed more work till th: 
clock strikes three. id 





Archduchess Valerie, Majesty’s youngest 
child, receives her patrons in her : apart- 
ments every evening at 
The thirteen-years-old little lady the honors 
with all the grace and ease of the dame du monde, 
and it is considered a mark of great esteem for a 
eg 
is at or what is going on. 

For the Companion. 


SONG OF THE SNOW-BIRD. 


Not a care have I for quaver or trill, 

eee re ne oes enact we 

While robins blue-birds are all away, 

So none may eclipse ee lay,— 

You may see me abroad in bleakest weathers 
ali and plum feathe: 

Butt make my bed witere You ma Dot know, 

Ani eagee Oe SO is lu low,— 
Chickadee-dee 

The snowflakes and I 

Ronis. ieee, 


I 
80 


are 

ure aang tien 

to wi they by 

as to dim the = in the sky. 
Chickadee-dee 


who throw 
for me on the snow, 
And under their windows I tell 
ow ae ee eae doth swell, 
Chickadee-dee 


I about the ’ 
Nor a fotof trouble lishly borrow; 
But I live on and sing in py trust 
By own Dif ona ss ing must, 


Ww. E. B. 





SNARING AN ALLIGATOR. 


A correspondent, who has been fishing in the Florida 
waters, tells in Forest and Stream of his adventure in 
snaring an alligator. ‘We procured,” he says, ‘a 
strong seven-eighths manilla rope, forty feet long, a 
small halter chain (twisted links), cight feet long, and a 
piece of well seasoned hickory. 


“The latter we cut toa length of eight inches, leavin 
eee one and a " we churpened 
“At thecentre we it with a quarter-inch ve, 
leaving the Gescenan wes inch. . es 
“The stick of wood we securely fastened to the link. 
To the other end of the chain our rope was ls 
Our snare now had the appearance of a cap T with the 
a stroke very much elongated. 
“We now procured a ten-pound chunk of beef, into 
which we fastened the piece of hickory, and 
then, one end of the stick lel with the 
it there with a bit o! yarn. 
to the ‘reserve’ we selected a spot, 
growing near its edge, and then 
the bait out as far as 
To insure the floating of the 
7 of the water, we laid the rope across 
of plank. 
completed, we retired to await develop- 
ge we bed s Ypute thet, and jude’ 
we a r fast, - 
condition of § agatha ho was a 


there time. 
the water in quite a 
it we made a 
as well have 
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LL to 
harness, and had ly run away, endangering our 
lives on more than one occasion ; but we had not thought 
of this in our excitement. 

“For a moment after starting the team, there was a 
strain on the rope, and then out came the huge monster, 
covered with mud, and lashing the water into foam with 
his tail, the noise he made resembling to some extent 
the beatings of a h lier. 

“The mules both around; and as they did so, 
the monster gave a roar that made the very earth trem- 
ble. The team, alligator, and your humble servant, 
started for home. 

“The distance was about two miles, and I think if 
Rarus had seen us, he would have left the track with a 
broken heart. 

“The mules left the road,—in fact, made a new one 

that alligator 








like his 2” continued the barber. 
et dong hffipan never fully satis. 

. “Well,” said he, 

I shall judge for 





We have more letters in the alphabet in our 
than you could count, but only use from 
to three thousand five hundred, that is all. 
commence to learn the first, but learn it as we 


along in our alpine first stud, 
ad poo Peg thing we y is to 


, our re js 

The children who first start to school take but very 
few lessons from Confucius. They are instructed by 
their teachers how to behave and what they ought to do 
for their parents, and how to pay good respect to strang- 


ers. 

The school-teacher has full oa of the children, 
and the parents have very little to with them after 
they commence to the school. 

After the first six months they begin to study Confu- 
cius, and they study until they get through the four 
Kings. Perhaps the children can get through Confu- 
cius and the four Kings in three or four years. 
or iheae ee ete S Say ene ome. ©. The 
four Kings are written by the disciples of Confucius ; he 
had seventy-two, ‘where Christ had twelve. 

It is much harder for us to go to school when we are 

ttle. We have to be in school in the morning as soon 
as we can see to read, and when the teacher comes we 
have to recite our lesson, and if we do not know it, we 
cannot xO home for breakfast. 

After breakfast we practise writing two hours. Then 
the writing-books are taken up to the teacher. We are 
not allowed to play or talk to any one in the school. 
We all study cut loud at the same time and on different 


7 


The teachers are very strict, and when it gets late 
and one cannot see to read, then school is out. We are 
not allowed to stop on the way home, and if we do not 
do as the teacher says, then we get a good thrashing 
with a number of small switches tied together. 

You will notice that the Chinese when they pass 
along the street go quietly and mind their own business. 
It is they were brought up in that way. 


+> 
TRAPPED. 

The devices of thieves are frequently brought to 

naught by the ter-devices of detecti A story, 

told of a lady and gentleman, apparently so, travelling 


together in an English compartment car, illustrates the 
detective’s method : 


They were strangers to each other. Suddenly the 
gentleman —_— 
‘‘Madam, I will trouble you to look out of the win- 
dow a few minutes; I am going to make some changes 
in oe apparel.” 

“Certainly, sir,” she replied,“with great politeness, 
back upon him. 

In a very short time he a 

“Now, madam, my change is completed, and you may 
resume your seat.” 

When the lady turned she beheld her male companion 
Seaeiees Bae 5 Aekiny bly Wak a veil over her 


“Now, sir, or madam, whichever you’ like,” said the 
lady, “I must trouble you to look out of the window, 
for I also have some c to make in my apparel.” 

“Certainly, madam,” and the gentleman in lady’s at- 
tire immediately complied. 

“Now, sir, you may resume your own seat.” 
To his great surprise, on resuming his seat, the gen- 
attire found his lady companion trans- 
a said, 














THEY DIDN'T FIND OUT. 
A lady who has the coolness and wit to “freeze out” 


Miss Jones was on the way South to the winter © 
seashell ot Goltcon 
escort could not meet her 


with some relatives. 
ough stated that her 
there. As 


A tel 


i 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











‘nciik Vek: 6 tide Uhens seat hin vali tha 
summer. There were twenty different kinds in’ 
the garden, but with all those there was never a 
bouquet in the house, for Custer and Peri had! 
them all. Custer pulled svery one as soon as it 
bloomed and brought it to Peri, and she pulled 
the leaves off as fast as ten busy fingers could do 
it. 








a gin 
CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


Lot ol IT RAINED KITTIES ONE NIGHT. 
The steady rain on the melting snow 
Had filled the ways with an overflow . 
Of water, mixed with slush and ice, 
That made the travelling aught but nice. 


Who would be out that stormy night? 
No comer yet had cheered my sight, 
As, at the darkening window-pane, 

I paused, and passed, and paused again. 
One was abroad whom we two knew,— 
(Dotty and I, that is, not you;) 

We listened till the tinkling bell 

Of nearing horse-car broke the spell. 


In fact, Peri had her share in almost everything 
that Custer found, even to the doctor’s wig. 

This is the way it happened. - 

In one of the rare moments that this mischiey- 
ous dog was taking a nap, he was lying in the mid- 
dle of the parlor floor, stretching out in all direc- 
tions—and on such occasions when he was done 
| sleeping and jumped up, he knocked over every- 
thing near him, and this time it happened to be 
the doctor; and in the fall-off went his wig, and 
away went Custer with the wig in his mouth 
straight to Miss Peri, and together they pulled it 
all to pieces before any one could stop them, and 
the poor doctor went home with a sunbonnet on. 
One day there was a stir in the house; the fresh 
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eggs were all gone—a whole dozen that had been 
brought in the day before. 

At first jt was thought that a weasel had taken 
them, but those little creatures suck the yolks ont 
and leave the shells. So it couldn’t be a weasel, 
for the shells were gone too. 

This went on for several days, till finally one 
morning Custer walked out of the pantry in a very 
quiet way for him and passed out across the piazza, 
when a big dog was-seen coming toward Peri. 

Custer’s mouth opened at once in a big bow- 
wow, and out rolled—what do you think? One, 
two, three eggs. 

You see he had a big mouth, and it could hold a 
good many. 

That was among the last of Custer’s mischievous 
tricks, for he was almost a year old, and a little 
while after that the whole family went West; far, 
far out on the big prairies, and the last I heard 
Peri and the dog were as good friends as ever, and 
took a nap together every day. And all Custer’s 
spare time is spent in hunting gophers, badgers 
and prairie-chickens. 

PENELOPE DOOLITTLE. 





Hark! did it stop before our door? 
‘With feet that hardly felt the floor 
I tripped down from the story higher, 
Whilst Dotty, sick, stayed by the fire. 


The night-latch clicked, and who stepped in 
But papa, buttoned to his chin; 

And close behind him such a bit 

Of a wee white-and-malty kit! 


So wet its fur it almost dripped, 

As through my eager hands it slipped, 
When I went chasing this wee elf, 
That thus had introduced itself. 





+o 


For the Companion. 
FIVE LITTLE PIGS. 














to learn to 


the letters, read in a 
thing very ‘“toothsome” when fresh 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1, 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
In each sentence the first blank is to be filled with the 


same word that is to occupy the second biank trans- 


The —— —— walks better than - crippled female. 
balanced 


The teacher e —— on the —— of his hand. 
Up and down I —— upon the ——. 
dog will —— when he hears a —— of bells 


the —— side of the camp we made the ——. 

oe eS some men —— that they become quite 
— to 

Tom —— so > fast with the —— I fear he will fall and 


break them. 


Did the bull —— the —— in the fairy story you are 


Two at —— mistook a —— for fireworks. 
You must expect to get many —— when you begin 
Now write down the words of each second blank and 
zigzag manner, will name some- 

sh and pure. 

Cyrit DEANE. 
2. 

A SAINT IN BLOOM. 
Place the names required in their order, and read in 


the initials the name of > ‘eile It is also the name 
“> saint in a sacred 


. The flower of the 


E: A Dx of old walls "ana stone heaps. The stalk 


with little boys with a taste for manufactures. 
But hereby hangs another tale! ey flower that Aspasia is said to have laid against 
Outside arose a sudden wail, her — to cure the see Pg rae in me beauty. it 
common Lm mm fields an estern 
That sent me flying to the door prairies, with pot in various colors. It is 
Still more astonished than before. ates ‘tinting uashe. by the acid ofits leaves. 


And straightway there stalked in another, 
As like the first as its twin-brother! 
“Enough!” I cried; ‘no room for more!” 





And these two in, I shut the door. 


How many more rained down that night, 
If they were gray, or black, or white, 
We did not ask, nor did we care, 
Certain that we had caught our share. 


‘Two days we studied well each cat, 


To know which one was this or that; “And this little pig stayed home,” 
But Dotty now has solved the muddle, And a tidy little pig was he; 
And calls one ‘‘Growler,” and one “Cuddle.” He swept up the room 
FLEeTa FoRRESTER. With a birch-twig broom, 
And made up the fire for tea. 
* 


For the Companion. 

TWO BABIES. 

Once upon a time there lived in a sweet, old- 
fashioned home, two babies, both with great soft 
eyes and silken, curly hair, and for each there was 
prepared a soft little bed. 
One, right beside mamma’s bed, was all over- 
hung with soft curtains, so the light should not 
shine too brightly in the young eyes. The other 
was only a cushioned box, and stood in the 
kitchen. 
In the morning the baby who slept in the crib 
would poke her fist in her mouth and look very 
hungry, while the other rolled out of the box and 
toddled about, saying bow-twow-wow. 
Perhaps one reason they asked for their break- 


fast so differently was that one was a girl-baby “This little pig had bread and butter,” 


And he ate it all alone; 
and the other a dog-baby. si nauaneateos ai 
The girl-baby was a sweet little thing called Peri, The greedy scapegrace; 


and she spent most of those bright summer days 
in her carriage, looking at the flowers, or the white 
clouds drifting so slowly across the blue sky. 

Custer (that was the dog’s name) didn’t lie still 
like that, he ran all about the house and grounds 
before Peri could sit up, and he grew so fast it 
seemed as if he would never stop; every day his 
legs stretehed out further and his head higher, till 
at last he could rest it right upon the table without 
standing on tip-toe. 

Now you would think that any one as tall as 
that ‘would know enough to be well-mannered, 
wouldn’t you? But there was no mischief that 
dog didn’t do. 

He ran off with all Peri’s socks, one after 


At the poor little pig who had none. 











This little pig went to market,” 
With a basket on his arm; 

And he bought green peas 

And a skim-milk cheese, 
And fresh eggs from the farm. 


























‘*This little pig cried wee, wee, wee!’’ 
And his tail was out of curl; 
He wanted a bed 
For his sleepy head, 
Like this little nodding girl. 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 








another, till the little maid really had to go bare- 
footed. 


Not content with that, he went over to one of 












the neighbors one day, and there he found three For the Companion. 
small pairs of shoes and stockings all inarow on} om DWARF AND HIS BROTHERS.* 
_ the back piazza; he took them all over to the gar- "There is « little man 
den and put them in a hole, and covered the hole Much shorter than his brothers, 
with dirt. : But nothing useful can be done 

This caused the three little people they belonged Unless he helps the others. 
toa great deal of trouble, for they had gone to play ‘The rest are tall and fine, 
in the brook without asking their mother, and when And make great claim to beauty, 
they came home and found the shoes missing, they While he, a common thick-set dwarf, 
had to go and fell their mother all about it, and Lives only for his duty. 
she sent them to bed without any supper. The brothers dreas in gold, 

Another day Custer brought a toad and dropped And pose and play the master; 
it in Peri’s lap, but she thought that brown spotted Ah! little would their jewels help. 
thing with Bright eyes was very funny, and she To save them from disaster, 
poked at the eyes with her dimpled fingers till Mr. Did not the sturdy dwarf, 
Toad hopped out and away under a rose-bush So useful and so slighted, 
where Custer couldn't reach him again, because Stand ever by to lend his aid, 
the thorns of the rose-bush pricked his nose. _ And keep them all united. 

precunerey ; Mrs. M. W. Burrs. 
* The thumb and fingers, — : 











The elegant home of one citizen was especially 
noteworthy for its beautiful decorations, the love- 
liest of which was the little daughter of the house, 
standing on the steps, dre~...d in “red, white and 
blue,” and waving a flag i~ her tiny hand, as the 
procession passed. 
Of course it paused, and sent up hearty cheers 
for the pan pe SU Pome rle 








. A lovely spring flower, a sae with the poets. 
. 4 flower of the garden; also the thar It is 


- The flower se which ge is indebted to the 


related by name to the rain 
Empress Josephin 


A handsome native of the swamps; named for a 


i: of Diana who was changed into this flower. 


E. L. E. 
3. 
LITERARY ADDITION. 

An abbreviation for a State + an abbreviation for a 
State +- abbreviation for a Be of compass + ancient 
letter for seven -+- abbreviation for a point of compass ++ 
abbreviation in music for alone = an article bought and 
sold by a grocer. ‘ 


EGYPTIAN PUZZLE. 


The blanks are to be filled with words, so that the 
initials of each word, added together, shall form the 
name of one of New York’s greatest sights. 

The two most famous cities of Egypt were Memphis 


The he Shepherd Kings poke, were called the ——. 
rae on ange of a — wae ee with 
netighown eas 0 Esyptian 
“the & ere adepts in 


orbay it itself bas be ‘been called from the earliest antiquity 
—o 

The Nile, by its ad biniiaala: renews every —— the 
soil of a narrow strip of fertility in the midst of a desert 
waste. 


The —— were cogned as the sepulchres of kin; 
The ulsion of the Hyksos- was due to the va or of 
a—— Pp 
The exodus of the —— from Egypt is believed to have 
taken place 1320 hg 
It was ores oe rule of one of the dynasties of 
herd ” that —— visited Egypt. 
Fp of ae tian districts on —. 
wo! of —— was — ly sed. 
It is neteral to suppose that the —— of the Nile must 
have been one of the primitive seats of human society. 
The —— takes its in highlands of Armenia. 
The Egyptians’ geometry was little more than ——. 
The Egyptians were worshippers of ——. 
Avenues of colossal —— to stupendous palaces 
and temples. 
The native name of Egypt was —— (literally the 
“black land”). DYKE CLEMENTS. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What is the difference between a barber and a 
mother? One has razors to shave, and the other has 
shavers aos raise. 


+“ 


Wh: our nose necessarily be in the middle of 
your use it is the scenter! 

What i the difference between the Emperor of Rus- 
sia anda beggar? T ror issues his nianifestoes, 
and the beggar mont ests toes without his shoes. 

- Why are sit on free seats not likely to de- 
rive eres yer from going to church? Because they 
get 


Par that wit ich a two persons, but only touches 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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The Sunscrrrrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
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tire 00) COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
Fen nap tog ote aoe Fennane ee Se its discontinu- 
men arrearages is 

quired by aoe 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
—— money in K. red letter. All 
to register letters when- 


ie, as re- 


CURED, 
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RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us hey may the date or opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

ages eek —Remember that the Publishers 
be notified by r when a subscriber wishes 
Seca tases. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
this is done. 





our name on the margin of your r 
hal time your subscription is is paid. dosti 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
rs are held responsible unti) arrearages are paid, 
their nha ane are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








PLUMBING. 

Plumbing connected with our dwellings is often done 
cafelessly. The pipes, after a time, become exceeding- 
ly defective by corrosion and by the breaking of joints, 
so thaf the sewer-gas escapes into the dwelling. Often 
the ground under the cellar-floor is pervaded through 
and through with the foul leakage from the soil pipe. 

Yet who, on buying a house, asks about the sewage 
pipes? Or what occupant troubles himself about them, 
until forced to do so by disease and death known to 
result from this source. 

We have no higher authority upon sewage than Prof. 
Chandler, President of the New York Board of Health. 
He says that at least ten thousand persons die every 
year in New York solely because they are too much 
engaged in money-making to see that the water they 
drink and the air they breathe are not polluted by dis- 
anse; wile there must be two hundred and eighty | co 

d cases of sickness from the same cause. 

He adds, “The laws on the subject of the proper ven- 
tilation of soil-pipes in tenement houses are such that 
we how can save many persons in spite of themselves. 
The Board of Heaith in New York has been hammering 
away about the necessity of pure air and the ventilation 
of soil-pipes ever since it was organized. 

“It may be said to have got to work in 1867. Chil- 
dven under five years of age are most liable to be killed 
off by disease arising in this way. If, therefore, we 
take the statistics of the deaths of children under five, 
since 1867 to the present time, the result of better 
plumbing may be judged. 

“Though the population of New York has risen stead- 
ily in the last twelve years from 899,092 to 1,171,740, 
the death-rate among young children for the last three 
years is actually less than for 1867, 1868 and 1869. This 
is due largely to proper plumb: 

—_—_@——_—_ 
TELL-TALE FINGERS. 

The cid art of palmistry (telling fortunes by the lines 
in the hand) has a sort of revival in popular interest 
once in a while—mostly as an amusement for young 
people. A curious branch of it, as practised by a very 
ancient nation, comes to us with just novelty enough to 
stimulate observation—and the use of lampblack. Says 
a Chicago paper : 

Chinese criminals from the earliest times have been 
made to give the pant — their proteome —_* thumbe— 
“Just as we make ours yie 

The tips of the gras foot myn tly bisck- 
ened, say with a daub of printer’s ink, and then pressed 
on a sheet of white paper; then out come the idiosyn- 
crasies of these fingers. 

my ~ ined of identification is maoet on 
pe aay ove fine lin lines which form loops and 

sometimes from a common centre about 

ante in last joint of the finger, are never alike 

in any a for the fingers have distinct skin 
‘siognomies. 


seems to be heredity about it, and children of 





the same its have the same identical lines. 
Now, w a murderer leaves his tracery on a wall, 
his hands red with the gore of his victim would be 


curious to stad: yond Cpe noe of the horrible imprint 
he may have left, the minute whorls or loops which 
Lesser crimes, such as pilf > 
in this way. One’s 
silk dress bears a certain smutty imprint, or a pot 
jelly in the closet shows baby’s sticky fingers, and 
then or little Billy is summoned to justice. 


—_—_@——_—- 
A FICKLE BRIDEGROOM. 
‘Witnesses of a marriage ceremony are not a superfiu- 
ity if the bridegroom needs watching as much as the 
Scotchman did who figures here at his own wedding : 


“Have you ae 3 witnesses?” asked the Rev. 
Mr. Wood of of a middle-aged couple who 
come to be 


“No, we ne'er thocht o’ that. Is it necessar?” 
“Ok, certainly,” auth ho salalaher; “you should havé 


addressed to PERRY | °° 


nation to, the inevitable. — then, ye maun just 
gang on.”—Hnglish Pa , 
—_——_q———_—— 
WELL DONE, 

Buried gems, and flowers ‘“‘born to blash unseen,” 
have their use and value in the economy of God. So 
have good deeds done in quiet, and by unknown hands. 
A brave lad lately performed a rare feat of courage, 
common-sense, and presence of mind, in Berlin. 
no one but a little girl about 

wildly dragged along the 


iy 
fer at the bridle of the gallo 
be » apparen par | not more than oes years old, 
isa gna ae gee =n tub, bape 
8 shop-door, down in’ centre of the 


This brought the horse to an instant’s pause, and 
when he to pass at its side, the boy seized the bri- 
die and eae pot ey dy same moment throwing up his | Catalogues. 
a jing them tightly round the horse’s neck. 

is oe P berden in so unusual a place brought the 
terrified beast to a full stop, and the bystanders hurried 
up, and lifted peta nged ws out of the cart. While all 
manner of ti hes were 
addressed to her, the hero of the action uietly slip: 
away, no one knowing his name or dwelling. 

—_——___——- 
A FROSTY KISS. 

The queer curiosity that goes so far as to lick hot iron 
or frozen iron has been the source of many severe and 
lasting lessons in experimental prudence. 

At Wilkesbarre, Penn., a young girl was attracted b 
white frost on a lamp-pos' ee sce ge Tahoe good deal 
her gloves. Then she teesthed on it, and 
of breathing and wiping, she undertook to lick a po 
of the frost from the iron. 

But no sooner did her tongue touch the post than it 


stuck fast—so fast that she could not withdraw it, and 
she could neither call for assistance nor extricate her- 





At length two men came to her assistance and en- 
deavored to free her from her imprisonment by pouring 
hot water on the post near where the tongue was fast. 
— of loosening it the water made it stick still 
aster. 

Two small chips were then wedged between the 
tongue and wy on either side until the tongue was 
freed. The girl has been under medical treatment ever 
since, and is said to be slowly improving. 

——_——_—_o——_—_——_ 
BABY-CARRIAGES. 

It does seem as if all “*the modern improvements” are 
attended by some disadvantage. The cultivated straw- 
ne are beautiful to the eye and of large size; but 

ey are inferior in flavor to the homely, small field 
strawberry. Baby-carriages are a great relief to moth- 
ers and nurses, but Dr. H. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
says they injure the baby. 

He says that a child who is carried in arms is being 
constantly trained in balancing its head and shoulders, 
and that such infants are sooner able to sit alone, and 
¢ or walk more vigorously, than those who, } of P 

ntinued supine posture = the baby-carriage, fi 
bones their muscular exerc: 

There is also increased mem etite, with improved di- 

on and nutrition. One the evils liable to ensue 
the constant use of the baby-carr’ is the 
of the delicate brain spinal cord of 
a infant, created by bouncing the carriage over gut- 
ters, or up and down the curbstones. 

This end, Dr. Smith contends, is quite ag serious to 
the infant as the concussion of the spine, the result of 
railroad travel, is to the full-grown man, the oe 
system of the child being easily impressed by 

—_——_—__—_—. 
SHOT WITH WATER. 

Amusing incidents sometimes occur during the heat 
of an engagement, which cause even the fighters to 
pause and smile. During the fight between the Con- 
fedérate ram Alb fe and the Union vessels, the fol- 
lowing incident happened, which illustrates the power 
of the imagination : 

The ram had fired a shot, which ricochetted across 
our deck, carrying with it a stream of the cold water of 
the Sound. An officer commanding a division heard 
the report, the whistle of the shot, standing with his 
back to the ram. 

The water, with considerable force, struck the gentle- 
man on the back of the neck, running and trickling 
down his back. With a yell he threw pp Pre hands, 
murmured, “My God! I’m shot!” and ited dead 
away. I witnessed the entire incident, assisted to 
remove him to the cock-pit, and when the engagement 
was over, told the affair to the mess. 

—_———_q——_——_ 
GENEROUS DEED. 

A case of practical Christianity is noticed by the 

erm ta (Pa.) Press, as follows: 








pro} of a widow woman was exposed at 
shears — t was worth one thousand dollars. Two 


citizens had j ents against it aggregating eight hun- 
dred dollars. widow was present at the sale. 
After sev been made she bid two hundred 


dollars, and the auctioneer looked at the judgment cred- 
itors for an increased bid; but he did not it. 

They allowed the property to be bid in r the woman 
at lees 4 than half its value, and permitted caeeral hun- 
dred dollars of their claims to slip from their grasp. But 
the ding angel entered the ‘‘case” in the Big Book. 


a 
A TERRIBLE JOKE. 
It was a thoughtless act; he meant it only in fun; but 
see what he did: 





wee lesson at school on the — day, occa- 
crying out, “Take the snake away !” ; 


pa Te Wawereennnee 


A COUNTER-IRRITANT is described as a woman who 
is forever shopping, and never finds anything she wants. 


War is the earth like a blackboard? Because the 
children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


“Tar fellow is Ihe a sel .” said a 

New York girl. “ pn out, see 

him, and shut him up 

with sane even pes ie Re 
saat Reese eaaes Wiooavon tat During the holidays 


i hicbtocdn nak ine eee 


Tr is said that St. Louis has the in the 
cai oiede ae oe 





Sample Box of Sawyer’s Crystal Blue sent free, 
to any address in the United States on receipt 
of a three-cent postage stamp. See advertisement, [Com, 
—- > 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In INDIGESTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Ihave used the Acid Phosphate in my own family in 
case of indigestion and general debility, “with entirely 








satisfactory results. 8. H. Moors, M. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind, (Communicated, 
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PEARCE’S IMEROVED ° 
CAST SEED SOWER. BROAD- 
Sows Grass Seed, Grain. 
Rice, Flax, Hemp, every- 
thing broad-cast five times 
as fast as it can be done by 
hand, and better than by 
* any other means whatever. 
Nobody with an acre to sow 
: ¢an afford to do without it. 
Price $6.00. 
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MESSENGERS. 
A fleck of Se sabed mabe thrill of of come, 


Abele glow tive hills alo ner 
er 
poem gilmenane dawn tie Yel 


wie me! 

© . oes the mendiows brow! dows brownly elads 
rin the 
Their caoraien oot ee and — 


‘Tippee compos a Ghnane ot vache aw. 


Ofaweet blogme gn a swari bough, 
White shining like a a.” 


hay 
The su pet howe a dee; 
And bright a the brook goee rushing down 
To where wide waves are 
Soon will the pollen-dusted 
Beces bio hg the rom: hl blow; 
And low and breeze 
Breathe balm where re tthe pe 
8. CoLLrER. 





For the Companion Supplement. 
THE WRECE OF A LADY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Three young ladies were taking lunch with a 
companion. and her mother, in. their beautiful 
home in the suburbs of Boston. 

While at table the door-bell rang; and a pecu- 
liar-looking woman, turning a deaf ear to the ser- 
vant’s remonstrance, had pushed past her into the 
dining-room. 

She advanced toward the lady at the head of the 
table with all the airs and grimaces of an anti- 
quated dancing-mistress, exclaiming with out- 
stretched hands,— 

“OQ my dear Cordelia, this looks really like old 
times, when you and I were school-girls, and 
lunched, and supped, and dressed, and danced, 
and rode, and. played together. Lam so happy 
that a strange intuition led me here to-day to be 
one of this gay circle. I know you will order a 
plate and a chair for me, my dear!” 

“But this is my daughter’s party, and not mine, 
Matilda,” replied the lady, with flushed cheeks. 
“T cannot ask you to remain to-day.” 

“But you really must. There’s no release for 
you; for as lunch-time drew on, at home, I sud- 
denly remembered that I had entirely forgotten to 
order anything from the bake-shop; and my case 
was like that of 

“*Old Mother Hubbard 

Who went to her eaaeae, 
And when she got there, 
The cupboard was bare. 

“Aside from our life-long friendship, you surely, 
as a Christian woman of wealth, will not deny a 
less fortunate woman the crumbs that fall from 
your table!” 

“No; you shall have all’ you want, but I will 
give it. to you to take home,” said the lady. 

She ordered a basket filled-with cold tongue, 
pressed chicken, rolls, tarts and cake, and re- 
quested the woman to step into the library to wait 
for it, During the conversation the young ladies had 
had timeto study the strange attire of the intruder, 
as well as her person and manners. 

She was tall, and but for an excess of bows, 
courtesies and tossings of the head, would have 
been a graceful woman. Hereyes, once fine, were 
sunken, and her forehead was deeply lined, as if 
by care and sorrow. Her hair, which had a per- 
fect right to be gray, was intensely black, and, 
we are sorry to say, suggested to my mind sulphur- 
dye... Her. cheeks,. which. were..thin and. hollow, 
were as red as damask roses, and the color was 
laid on in the regular form of a good-sized lozenge. 

She wore a summer-silk, sadly soiled and be- 
draggled by walking two miles through the slosh ; 
the train and rags trailed after her as she frisked 
about the room. 

Her hat—this was in February—was a very 
soiled white chip, trimmed with faded pink roses 
and dirty blond lace. 

Over her form, and doubtless hiding a multitude 
of rags and spots, was thrown, very gracefully, a 
Paisley shawl, once white, but now. the color of a 
well-worn. floor-cloth, and marked with-evidences 
of haying served as a shawl BY Car: SA 
by night. 

A spotted lace veil with a hole, through which 
the end of the nose had escaped, hung over the 
pers faded face ; one vomit. or the semblance 


oa Ladies. whilke dveiy thier #ie 
ried pancho mor at he end-eeh i 
sion turning over like the petals of yoo 





me a ticket to the opera, and Mr. Grey Hender- 

son Jones sent me one’ to’ the grand concert at 

Music Hall. So you see that friends and fortune 

still shine on me, Inever have any emergency but 

is met almost before it comes. Adien, Cordelia, 
- Bonjour, young ladies.” 

The strange creature. danced out of the room 
and into the street with: the air of a school-girl who 
had never known a care. 

When the lunch was over and. the ladies were 
seated, with their fancy-work, before-the glowing 
fire in the parlor,,one of them asked Mrs. Faulk- 
ner if she would please to unravel the mystery that 
hung about the life of that old woman. 

“She belonged to a good family, all of whom are 
gone but herself,” said the lady. “‘She was amia- 
ble, attractive and handsome; but she struck a 
rock—as the sailors say—and was wrecked almost 
as soon as she set sail in life.” 

‘Does she drink ?” asked one of the girls, re- 
membering the flashes of light in her dull eye. 

“Oh no, never.” 

“Is she ‘stage-struck’ ?”’ 

“No, my dear.” 

“Is she what is vulgarly called ‘love-cracked’ >” 

“No.” 

“Then she is crazy,” said another. 

“No; she shows no signs of insanity, and yet 
she is really a monomaniac,” said Mrs. Faulkner. 

“On what subject?” asked one of the girls. 

“On the subject of dress; and poor and misera- 
ble as she now is, she fancies:herself a model of 
fashion, envied by every lady on the street. When 
we were young we were neighbors and. school- 
mates. My 
father was in 
affluent cir- 





girls did not | 


But Matilda Lyon had 
a large chinchilla cape 
and muff, and a ruby~~ 
colored silk dress, and 
velvet hat and feather 
to match. 

“We had a stritig of 
coral beads as our only 
ornament; but she 
had cameo earrings, a 
pearl ring and gold 
locket. and. bracelets, 
and she carried a 
handkerchief bordered with real lace. 

“She must have a harp as well as a piano, and 
take lessons on it, and.go to dancing-school,.thea- 
tres and balls, and mustride out im @ hired car- 
riage very often to show her finery.. Her mother 
once.told ours what it cost to support her, and it 
was more than was spent for four of us.” ; 

“Why didn’t her parents control her?” asked 
one of the little party. 

“They were weak, and couldn’t do it; and, be- 
sides that, they were as vain of her as she was of 
her clothes. i 

“She married a bank clerk, with a moderate sal- 
ary; but she said ‘she coul¢ be happy with him in 
& garret on one meal a day.’ 

“But she induced him to pay half his salary for 
rent, and to furnish a home on credit; she then 
gave a large party, and in his vacation coaxed him 
off on an expensive journey. 

“On her father’s death, after his failure in busi- 
ness, she robed herself in costly mourning, and six 
weeks afterwards, deciding that black was not be- 






















GRAVES IN THE DESERT. 


came down to one room—was half the time with- 
out fire; and her cupboard, as it wasto-night, was 
often bare. : 

“At last, when they were four and six years old, 
her little boys died of an illness produced by 


“Then all the love she had ever had for parents, 
husband or children, centred on her clothes. She 
had no money to buy new, so she atoned for it by 
piling faded finery on the old ones, and by beg- 
ging of her friends. She will accept any one’s cast- 
off garments, and even their rag-bags, in hope of 
getting ends of lace and ribbon from them to add 
to her bonnets and bows. 

“Her room isa mere den, without order or clean- 
liness; and she gets her food and clothes as you 
saw her get her lunch to-day. She often comes to 
me saying she has just discovered that she has no 
stockings to change with, or no bread, or no coal, 
or oil. + 

“But she always refuses warm, comfortable gar- 
ments, and begs for Mary’s cast-off evening 
dresses, white kid gloves, and painted fans. In 
this way she has gathered heaps of faded stuff 
which she cannot use, and which is piled up on the 
chairs, tables, and even the floor of her poor room, 
making it look like a second-hand Jew-shop. 

“The only time I ever heard her speak of the hus- 
band her folly had exiled, she said,— 

“Tf Henry is alive, I think he might send me 
some handsome clothes from a foreign land!’ 

“She is in wretched health, and needs nourishing 
food, but when money is given her, she spends it 
for fancy slippers, cheap jewelry and the like, and 
‘goes hungry.” 

“But she 
must know 
that she is 
not well- 
dressed,” 
said one of 
the young 


no longer 
.4 means ‘good 
VI clothes’ with 
her. Her 
weakness has 
‘ onees a 
im - 7, fag 20 
fa tS on all other 
oN at call subjects she 
is as sane as 
~~ \any of us, I 
: do not won- 
















regard her 
crazed; northat the 
children in the tene- 
ment house in which 
she lives call her the 
‘witth lady,’ and run 
when they see her 
coming up the stairs. 
“If any of your 
young friends are 
falling into a passion 
for finery, take them 


to poor Matilda’s room, and show them her broken | 4ge- 


harp covered with an old quilt in one corner, her 
velvet paintings, under smashed glass, on the 
walls; her torn French and Italian novels and 
music; and her old piano covered with shoes; 
clothes, rags, crusts of bread and stale eake; and 
the piles of trash on floor, chairs and bed! It would 
bea lesson they would never forget.” 


For the Companion Supplement. 
GRAVES IN THE DESERT. 


It is the"l8th of June, and high noon in Central 
Asia. Not acloudin the sky, not a shadow on the 
plain ; all is one blinding, blistering glare, beneath 
which the dreary immensity of the Great Desert 
looks vaster and drearier than ever. Still as death 
lies the little fort of Kazalinsk behind its low, gray 
wall; noiselessly flows the broad, smooth Syr- 
Daria between its low banks of parched, sun- 
cracked clay. Amid these tremendous solitudes, 
even the anniversary of ‘Waterloo is silent and 
peaceful enough. 

And yet, even here, war and conquest have al- 





greatly | ready penetrated. Yonder, against the warm, 





car in, hich Gal husband. 

“But she was so. heartless as not.to.see or to 
care for this, and teased and worried him for-new 
dresses, and cloaks, and diamonds ; declaring that 
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dreamy blue of the summer sky, loom the masts 
of anchored gun-boats and the muzzles of planted 
cannon ; here, where I stand, lie the bones of those 
by whom these things were andhandled. A 
year ago, in the midst of the lonely: Atlantic, I 
stood beside the graves of Russian sailors on the 
Isle of St. Vincent; to-day, amid a solitude still 
¥y| more intense and overwhelming, I stand beside the 
pecan et Rimatan saaetore ae the. baeyat ennai 
aos 

It is < Gail nels place enough, this 


little clay | you'd have thought 
forth 


der that some | 





I have seen graves enough in my time, but none 
with a deeper pathos in them than these. Exiles in 
death as in life, they lie here im the heart of this 
burning wilderness, far from their own. cool north- 
ern sky, among men of alien blood and hostile 
faith, who curse their very dust with unquenchable 
hatred. They have done their work, hoping for 
no reward; and the rough-hewn crosses planted 
by their comrades, and the tears of nameless 
mourners far away in native Russia, are their only 
memorial. In the pompous bulletins of imperial 
conquest, there is no place for them; but it may be 
that, when the deeds of all men shall be summed 
up hereafter, many who are now famous in story 
will look mean enough beside them. 

Most of the inscriptions are tolerably recent, the 
Russian occupation itself dating only from 1853; 
but, nevertheless, wind and weather have already 
been so busy w.th them that not more than one in 
three can be deciphered. Some are carved with 
knife or chisel, others merely daubed in white 
paint; and it is'touching to see how long and ear- 
nestly the unskilled hands of these rough soldiers 
have labored to preserve the memory of, their lost 
comrades. The first three or four at which I look, 
are all men or officers of the garrison; but, farther 
on, it is sad to see how many young children are 
already among the number—for in this cruel clim- 
ate, which strains even the iron frame of the Ural 
Cossack, these poor little blossoms have small 
chance of escape. 

“Here lies Viadimir, child of Dmitri Ivanoff, 
born June 2, 1867, died July 1, 1872. May God 
give him the kingdom of heaven!” 

“Under this cross rests an infant, Alexander 
Avdeieff, born 18th October, 1871, died 11th Janu- 
ary, 1872.” 

Thus briefly is summed up the story of a human 
life. This poor child, long wished for and long 
prayed for, rejoiced over with great joy during his 
short three months of life; and then /—— 

“Here lie buried Alexander, Helen, Alexey, 
the children of Lieutenant Syridtoff. Loyd, receive 
them in peace into Thy kingdom.” 

What a history is contained in these few simple 
words! A home left desolate—a whole family 
swept away—no more mirth and laughter, no 
more music of little voices, nor clasp of tiny hands 
to cheer'this dismal exile in the wilderness; only 
@ monotonous round of wearisome duties, from 
which all the light, and the hope, and the beauty 
of life, have gone out forever. 

Some of the graves show marks of special care, 
and these are for the most part those of officers 
who have died within the last eighteen months; 
but the place itsclf has a weird, forgotten look. 
Weeds have sprung on every side, and the broken 
gate, swinging loose on its rusty hinges, seems 
the fit entrance of a spot consecrated to decay. 

Near the centre of the inclosure, two or three 
inscriptions, better preserved than the rest, catch 
my eye: 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, Amen! Here lies the body of Nikolai 
Emelianovitch Perfhilieff, Lieutenant in the 8th 
Turkistan Battalion of the Line, deceased April 1, 
1870.” 

“Here rests Axinia, wife of Peter Lounin, pri- 
vate in the 8th Turkistan Battalion of the Line, 
who died June 24, 1871, in the 3ist year of her 
” 

“In memory of Feodor Kirilloff, sailor of the 
Aral flotilla, who died by the will of God on the 
2nd Angust, 1870. Lord, receive his soul in peace.” 

Three weeks later, this last grave is recailed to 
my mind, when a Finnish sailor, just escaped from 
the deadly ordeal of the _Khivan War, finds time, 
on the very night of his arrival, to visit and tend 
the resting-place of his old shipmate.. In truth, it 
is strange what pathos the common Russian casts 
around every idea of death and burial. 

I can well remember, even now, how nearly I 
once gave way on hearing a Russian soldier (a 
rough, ignorant savage as ever breathed) entreat 
the comrades in whose arms he lay dying, to visit 
his grave when it should be green and beautiful 
in the spring, and think of their old companion 
once more; or when a rude peasant, during the 
worst rage of the cholera in Central Russia, 
begged me to bury him and his wife together, for 
‘the would not. be happy yonder if he awoke and 
did not find her there.” 

Turning to depart, I catch sight of an aged 
woman, with her brown, wrinkled face framed in 
a scarlet kerchief, pouring water upon a grave in 
the farther corner—a long, low mound of grassy 
earth, surmounted by a plain wooden cross, on 
which, hangs a faded wreath of immortelles, which 
she is replacing with a fresh one as I come up. 

“I’m watering my poor boy’s grave,” says she, 
in answer to my inquiring look, “and God be 
praised, the grass is growing nicely upon it now, 
though it was terribly bare at first. It’s three 
years since he was laid here, but I’ve never missed 
a day coming to see to it.” 

“Was he a soldier, then ?” - 

“Yes, a Ccssack of the line—and a fine tall fel- 
low as you could see anywhere. To look at him, 

nothing could hurt him ; but 
the fever took him in the hot season, and he just 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
SILK-WORMS. 

There is a great deal being said just now about 
an industry which it is hoped will furnish 4 new 
employment for thousands of women and children 
in this country. I refer to the rearing and tend- 
ing of silk-worms. 

The plan is fairly in operation, and gives prom- 
ise of success. It secms easy work to one who 
has known what it really is, very interesting, and 
in no sense unpleasant. 

It happened to me thirty-five or forty years ago, 
to be boarding in a family who tried the experi- 
ment. Elderly persons will remember that about 
1835, and for a few years later, there was much in- 
terest in some sec- 


after the dew was off, and kept in a cool place. 
‘We never gave them wet or wilted leaves, If 
there was likely to be a rain, we gathered enough 
to last them till it was fair weather. 

The children in the family (two little girls ten 
and twelve years old) took most of the care of 
them out of school hours, although all of the 
older members were so much interested that the 
upper hall, with its new inhabitants, was the most 
attractive place in the house. The leaves grew, 
from the size of a man’s thumb-nail (which was 
the size when we began to pick them), and 
the worms developed, keeping pace with them. 

It was about thirty-five days from the time of 





hatching till they were ready to spin. And from 
first to last, they changed their skins 








tions on this same 1 
subject. Many in 
New England be- 
came engaged in 
it; and a small 
morthly  calied 
The Sitk Cultur- 
ist was started in 
Hartford, Conn. 

The reason why some of 
those who then attempted 
it failed to find it profitable 
was because there were no 
inexpensive ways for pre- 
paring the silk from the 
cocoons. But such objec- 
tions no longer exist. 

The firet step preparatory 
to raising silk-worms was to 
have the proper food for 
them, which, as perhaps 
every one may not know, 
is supplied by the leaves of 
the white mulberry. Worms 
will ive on some other things, 
for instance, the leaves of the 
rose-bush, blackberry, cur- 
rant, etc., and 
they will eat let- 
tuce ; but it is the 
white or Italian 
mulberry which 
affords the proper 
substance for the 
silk secretion, or 
whatever one may call it. The Chinese mulberry, 
however (morus multicaulis), is even more desir- 
able, but thet species is not hardy enough for gen- 
eral culture in this country. 

Understanding this, Dr. May, the gentleman in 
whose house I was then living, sent for a large 
package of the seed, and sowed it im ‘his garden in 
drills. The plants grew rapidly, and by the sec- 
ond year he had a thrifty hedge, transplanted from 
this seed-bed, besides a large nursery. Afterwards 
for many years, I may as well say, there were fine 
shade-trees from some of these same plants, bear- 
ing insipid, transparent berries. 

The silk-worm eggs were bought by the ounce; 
and as many families in the neighborhood engaged 
in the same enterprise, a large quantity was or- 
dered—from Hartford, I think. They were on 
sheets of paper, where the millers. had deposited 
them, being stuck down as effectually as if they 
were glued. These sheets came rolled up in ¢ylin- 
drical boxes. As it was in the autumn, the direc- 
tions were to keep them carefully in a dry cellar 
through the winter. If too warm they would 
hatch, if too damp or cold they would spoil. 

About the middle of May, when the mulberry 
bushes had begun to leave out, they were brought 
up, unrolled, and laid in a safe place in the sitting- 
room. The eggs were slate color, about the size 
of mustard-seed, and looked more like seeds than 
anything else. 

In a few days they hatched, and the papers were 
all alive with what seemed little black ants. 
Meanwhile, their quarters had been made ready 
for them. 

As Dr. May was bent upon giving the business 
a thorough trial, he had read everything he could 
find on the subject, and now followed the direc- 
tions exactly. He said they were very sensitive, 
and must have a large room, where they could 
also have abundance Of light and fresh air. If not 
kept clean, and these essentials attended to, they 
were apt to sicken and die. It is precious work 
they do in their short lives, and the quality of the 
silk depends much on the care that is taken of 
them. 

He decided to give up to them the great upper 
hall which ran through the house. There he made 
a long table of rough boards, on which he spread 
newspapers. Only 2 small space was occupied at 
first, but by the time they were ready to spin their 
cocoons, the whole was needed. The way the lit- 
tle creatures were moved was this—the tender 
young leaves of mulberry were lightly strewn over 
them, on which they immediately crawled and be- 
gan to eat. The leaves were then taken up by the 
stems and laid on the table. 

When the next meal-time came round, they 





were fed in the same manner, and they always |’ 


moved at once to the fresh leaves. For this reason, 
it was very easy to keep them clean. Once a day, 
the litter was all removed, and another paper sub- 
stituted for that which was taken away. As the 
worms had left it to feed, none of them were lost 
by the changing. 

They were fed three times a day, with as much 
regularity as the family. The leaves were picked 


four times, in the end appearing almost 
transparent. And then they were really 
beautiful, strange 
as it may seem. 
If any one thinks 
we felt repug- 
nance to them be- 
canse they were 
worms, he is mis- 
taken. 

They actually 
seemed. almost 
possessed of in- 
























regular in their 
ways. At the mo- 
ment the fresh leaves were 
laid down, all moved to 
them, and ate in a half- 
circle till nothing was left 
but the stems. There they 
reposed till the next feed- 
ing-time came. At the 
moulting seasons they were 
dull, and then they revived. 

They all began to show 
inclination to spin at about 
the same time. They had 
now ceased growing, and 
were about three inches 


9—Female Mom. long, and as large round 


3.—Silk- Worm. 
4.—Cocoon: as a pipe-stem, of a silvery 
5.—Chrysalis. flesh color, as if the lovely 


silk of which they were 
made was shining through the thin skin. They 
left off eating, and wandered about, seeking for a 
place. 

We now put little oak bushes, from which the 
leaves had been stripped, on the tables, and very 
soon they climbed up and began to spin. First, 
the head wag moved slowly back and forth, as far 
as the wornr could reach, and a soft, filmy floss 
began to appear clinging to the twigs. ” 

And so on, never stopping, the little brown head 
kept on back and forth, back and forth, weaving 
and spinning at the same time, till a gauzy web of 
pale, lustrous. yellow enveloped his body, and 
gradually it was hidden from sight altogether. 

The whole process could be seen till the perfect 
cocoon was fashioned; and after that,-for a few 


within, completing what was his shroud and his 
grave. 

The doctor had about a thousand of these co- 
coons, some of which were almost orange, others 
pale lemon color. After a few days, they were 
taken down, the floss pulled off and put by itself, 
and except a few “saved for seed,” as it is called, 
they were placed in a moderate oven long enough 
to kill the grub inside. Then they were ready for 
use. 
Mrs. May, who knew how to card, spin and 
weave, put the cocoons in warm water, which 
softened the gum in them so that she could find 
the end of silk, and then reeled them off. eThe co- 
coons were so light that it took about three hun- 
dred of them to weigh a pound. 

Pe OS ra FS Seb eats a 
TOO NEAR FOR COMFORT. 

The movement of an army in a hostile and unfamiliar 
country is apt to be blind work, especially at night. 
An old soldier relates the following incident of the late 


war, showing how a company of gunners ran within 
the enemy's lines without knowing it : 


A battery of the First Artillery halted one night dur- 
the Seven Da in @ little The 
ing Fight, in a or 















hours longer, the patient architect was still at work | unbi 
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IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE.. 


A PERFECT DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large proportion 
of deodorized CoCOA-NUT OIL, prepared expressly for 
this purpose. No other p dp pecull 
properties which so exactly suit the various conditions 
of the human hair. A single application renders the 
hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for 
several days. It is conceded by all. who have used it, to 
be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 
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MSPURR, Box 072, Boston, Mass. 
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scientific and best and Only known aaa leas- 





ys. Testimonials by mail. 
Never Fails. If not satisfied, money refund- 
ed, in Ww » for 30 cents ps, by 
DR. G le ¥ DARD, 1226 Niagara 


and the doctor reliable. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 








































B it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 
which childhood is liable. prothing wit so quickly take 


away Se stop bleeding or Ww oe 
rains, Cu Burns, r 
Chilbiains and Fece'sche. s ert oa TRACT. 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep # oiem ie Se homey. Be sive wad nes he pon- 
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at all, No fnitation is as good. You will not then. be 
disappointed. Use our 
TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 
PEN ae “ate = 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 


Enjoy a Cup of Good Tea. 


3% Lbs. of our Celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP TEA 


the Finest and MOST BENEFICIAL 
P30, pe stage pal fd Iisa BLACK 

x m a 
A. with CEN Tea Flavor. 
NDED to suit all tastes. 
Sample of any of our Teas by 
mailon receipt of 6 cents. Postage 
stamps taken. GOOD yg % 
. EXCELLENT 8, 50c. 
and 60c. A}l CHARGES, 
PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 










31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. O. Box 4235, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRATRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and I.ungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desp cases of C Pp » ney 
troubles and nervots prostration. Few peo 

much worse a is from a weak state of nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and i sleep, 
smooth throat, and hf stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 

DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
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VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DIsEASEs,HEAD- 
ACHE, BrniousneEss, INDI- 
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Tone up the system and. restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all 

Twenty-five Cents per Box. 
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JENNY LIND AND THE CAPTAIN. 

During Jenny Lind’s ever-remembered and trium- 
phant visit to this country, thirty years ago, a steam- 
boat-load of ladies and gentlemen went all the way from 
Memphis, Little Rock and Vicksburg to New Orleans 
to hear her sing. 

It was nothing unusual for people to go such dis- 
tances, and even greater, to. listen to the great canta- 
trice. But the intense enthusiasm and overwhelming 
rush to her concerts generally crowded out the farthest 
and latest served comers, and this was the case with 
the party from up the river. When they arrived in 
New Orleans there was hardly a seat to be obtained for 
love or moncy. 

There wer2 hundreds of them, belonging to the first 
families of the South, and they went away bitterly dis- 
appointed, 

But learning that Miss Lind herself would be a pas- 
senger on the boat’s return trip to Louisville, they de- 
termined to see her, if they could not hear her. 

The master of the boat was Capt. Thomasson, a very 
king on ‘the river in those days, among Mississippi 
steamer captains, Towards noon of the first day, after 
leaving New Orleans, one of the young ladies, a Sena. 
tor’s daughter, came to Capt: Thomasson in trouble. 
Jenny Lind would not even he seen, she said, through 
all the long trip, for she intended to take her meals in 
her state-room. The gallant captain assured her that 
he would see to that; and he went at once to interview 
Mr. Barnum, who was Jenny’s “manager.” 

“Is Miss Lind ready for dinner? It is nearly time 
for the bell to ring.” 

“No, she takes her meals in her room.” 

“Not on my boat,” said the captain, with perfect 
courtesy, but like a man who generally had his way. 

Very soon after, he knocked at the door of Jenny’s 
stateroom and politely introduced himself. He told her 
of his p gers’ di int it; that they had come 
from two hundred to six hundred miles to hear her sing, 
and had been shut out by the crowd. The ladiés would 
take it much to heart if she remained by herself all the 
way up the river. 

The amiable songstress eXpressed a lively interest in 
the situation at once, and offered to be guided by the 
captain’s advice. The result was that he led her trium- 
phantly down to dinner. 

The captain was delighted, of course. But he was 
not content with his single victory. He hada mind that 
his passengers should hear Miss Lind’s wonderful 
singing. 

When he spoke to Mr. Barnum about it, the aston- 
ished manager told him he talked “like a crazy man.” 

“She gets a thousand dollars for every song she sings. 
If you can afford to give her that, all right.” 





carriage. 
Capt. Thomasson fancied that Miss Lind: herself I had never seen thee before. Thou papier ngs en 


might not take exactly that view of it. He would see. 
But he went to work a different way thistime. He had 
on board several musical young negroes, one of them 
gifted with a remarkable tenor voice, and he contrived 
to have these brought in to sing and play the banjo in 
the cabin. 

From the first of her visiting in the South Jenny had 
interested herself ardently in all that pertained to plan- 
tation life, and the strange, wild music of the darkey 
band quite.enchanted her, Some of the pathetic slave- 
songs of the young tenor even affected her to tears—as 
they did not a few of the other listeners. Within five 
minutes after the negro band had finished, Jenny was 
at the piano imitating the simple airs she had caught 
from them; and then, striking more familiar chords, 
she poured forth the splendid melody of her matchless 
voice in song after song of her own. 

—_—_———____{o——————— 
SAWING A LOAD OF WOOD. 

Sawing wood is such wholesome exercise that physi- 
cians frequently prescribe a ‘‘saw and brick” to their 
dyspeptic patients. Strange as it may seeu., a “‘played- 
out” miner once recovered his financial health by saw- 
ing one load of wood. The fact, vouched for by Mr. 
Hayes in his: “*New Colorado,” is one of the most to- 
mantic of mining episodes. 

In 1877, Mr. Bassick, a “busted” Australian miner, 
wandered into Rosita, one of the prettiest mining-camps 
in Colorado. Some miner, with an eye to the pictur- 
esque, must have given it the charming name, Little 


Rose. Mr. Bassick, after having prospected for a long | 2€4rers he disco 
time without success, was sitting ome day on the] and the train 
ground. He had gone over the t, and was striking 

“ae What the trou 


aimlessly with his pick at a boulder lying at his feet. 


Suddenly he chipped off a piece of the rock that | (Uctr came out, and seeing a mane eg the one whio 
looked to him like good ore. Picking it up, he started | rather angry manner, 


for the town. Meeting a gentleman of meani\, he told 


him of his discovery, showing the ore, and offered him > wel ‘ 
one-half interest for twenty-five dollars. The gentle-| inches of rail were broken outa short fest 9 area 


man declined the investment. 


The disheartened prospector walked away. As he | move off, when 
came near an assay-office he saw aload of wood dumped my 
at the door. Running in he made a hurried bargain. 


hardy miner away up on the crest of a peak. It looked 
like a bird’s nest. 

One of the passengers, however, saw nothing to sur- 
prise or please him, and expressed his indifference. “I 
come out here a small shaver twenty-one years ago,” 
said the driver, ‘an’ I never knew the time when I 
couldn't see somethin’ worth lookin’ at in them great 
mountains. It’s a pity that smart Aleck in there can’t 
cross them once without bein’ bored.” 

But the driver had his reverge. For when the coach 
began its descent from the summit, the passenger 
whom nothing surprised lifted the curtain and looked 
out. The road, scarcely wide enough for the coach, 
stretched downward with sharp turns and ou the edge 
of a lofty precipice. Nervously dropping the curtain, he 
asked to be allowed to change his seat to the other side. 
A shout, as the coach swung around one of the sharp 
turns, expressing both surprise and terror, called from 
the driver the significant comment: 

“I guess, by the way that smart Aleck hollered when 
we swung round some of them ‘cute curves, he’d seen 
somethin’ new !” 





THE TRUE HEART. 


eyes still shone for me, tho far 
“Too Se waa 
behold yon eve: a 
AWiieh yet beholds n 


This morn I climbed oi vier LM 
And roamed the pastures thro 
How ees sod ey form before my path, 


the deep-eyed dew 
When rage: red-bird his sable wing, 
And showed his 
When the oa ripened to Tose,— 
In both I read thy nam EMERSON. 





THE QUEEN AND THE POOR PEASANT. 
The accident of royal notice and patronage has often 
lifted worthy persons and families of humble birth into 
refinement and places of distinction. An adventure 
pointing to such a result is related in this recent story of 
the Queen of Italy. 

It ap that as she was driving to the royal wood 
of Li the coachman mistook the road, and one 2 ota the 
og oe ad asked a apace dena the way. 

carriage and horses, and the servants’ w livery, 
and all the gay company, thought he was being fooled. 
“As if you did not know!” he said, withatic ein, The 
een laughed, and assured pene ‘that a were lost. 
en only did the countryman co: end to point out 
laughed at wise which ke talked of as ‘as if fearing to be 
him twenty frances for his’trouble,”» said the 
Gnas to one of her escort, who, going after the coun- 
tryman, said to him: “Here, my man, is a little pres- 
*reTne Ques " cried ats = Nearitiig 
untryman, to the 
“Forgive me that I did not know thee. But 


i rose. God bless thee.” And 
off. 

Now the coun » who had once seen the Quee: 
wanted to see her aban Fy Bo again, and the following 
day he presented himse the palace. 

“IT know her, you know,” he added mysteriously. ‘I 
spoke | to her yesterday, and I want to speak to. her 


‘Thinking he had to do with a madman, theporter was 
about to haye the poor fellow arrested, when the very 
gentleman who had given him the twenty francs = 


+ and, the man, told 
Fie informed the ay of his presence. “Bring him 
by all —— was her a 


man was, for the second time, before the 
Queen, he'said: ‘Yes, "tis thou. I thought I seen 
a fairy. bs wan art just an angel. I did not tell thee 
y that I had two little ones without a mother. 
ilt thou be their mother ?”’ 
‘*That I will,” said the Queen. 
“Then there's the twenty francs thou gavest me 
terday. I thank os but I want no — An he 
went away, crying and smiling like a child. 
The Queen has adopted the two fittle ones, and they are 
in an institution under her special patronage. 


the carriage drove 





HOW A VAGRANT SAVED A TRAIN. 
The good deed named here was no more than com- 


mon humanity and average neighborly Kindness would 
dictate; but it is told as a tion to the 


Sawyer’s Concentrated Crystal Blue given away. 
See their advertisement. . (Com, 
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THE DINGEE &.CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING» 


FANCY CARDS ! 


There is now raging Ai nn yl al 
rious other sections a of the country, a mania for collect- 
ing Fancy Cards, These are either put in Card Albums 
or are arranged on the walls of tae room in clusters. In 
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Paganini Vigtin Fine tone and fin- 


strings, ebony 
ie FRE! 

earl 

ail- 

piece, 


bow. with ivory and 


|: BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list of cards, also full partic- 
ulars concerning our two new Self 
8 Inking Presses, The “Best,” price $6 


fine and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
silvered f: in violin box. Book, and Instruction, 558 Send 3-cen postage. 
pieces, mans tamale, inelnding a all of Pinafore. B ft ateane te Dey 
or $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refun: ACME MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as $10. 
a= chance to get a fine pom for so Sai eran a ee is sel- 


ered, Order a’ dha 
Address G. H, W BATES & ‘%'CO., Importers. Bos Boston, Mass, 


31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years. 
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TOY MOUSE! . 


LIFR SIZE & COLOR. 
Fun for Kit. 


The best cecemenpent Loy ie the World. Will run 35 
or 


Mailed to any address on receipt'of price, 2 cents. 
Co Clasp for i Sheet Music, News- 


Ppaners. led on receipt of 30c. 
atch vol Rt Bridgeport, Ct. Box 2155. 
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med top Mpg tot pebret eepatt Ae oe pe go 
running at a rapid rate, all unconscious o! The 
engineer spied a white handaerSGhan bao nals abtaent 
ing in the road some distance up the track. On getting 
vered it was some one wa’ 

down: ‘The shrill whistle was sounded 
Sarin broneht to. 9 ctendelb, ; The 
popping out of the windows, inquiring 
qeebie wed no station being near. The con- 










He sawed the wood, and the assayer made the assay of 
the stone-chip. The result of that of Bassick’s job was 
that he took out of his “claim” some $450,000, then sold 
it for $360,000 in cash and $1,000,000 in stock. 

“When he came into this place, sir,” said a resident | fact 
of Rosita, ‘‘all he had warn't too much to pack on onc | ,, 
burro (small horse) ; but when he lit out, it took a four- 
mule team to freight his trunks.” 

Against this lucky “find,” however, should be set the 
assertion, made by. those acquainted with Colorado 
mines, that only one miner in five hundred is success- TA0REON AND THR mB BRICKLAYER. 
ful. There are four or five bonanza kings, but there Bh yervinkeersegmerapaw ppc ORR aD 

lost their mining. toilers, liking working clotkes 

are thousands of men who have all by Prarie ye sd mms og 

dents would have felt happier than in stiff ‘‘reception” 

COMPLAINING PASSENGERS. broadcloth. Jackson’s sympathy. for. iaboring men is 

The traveller journeying from the Missouri to the eects teen ae 

mountains must be a born grumbler if he.does not en- 

joy the picturesque scenery that unrolls before him, as 

he sits at ease in a. Pullman car. , 9 prewyiconbon. 

who merit the criticism of an old plainsman whom Mr. 
Hayes quotes in his book on Colorado. 

“Now there’s some folks,” he said, ‘who complain | 
der'vimt toy ‘esld if ny" hed to ide I won- 
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‘Sef. Aeting Window Shade Rollers, 


to All Others. 
ASK youn UP UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 8&5 Centre St,, New York. 














Madam oe Conn Y Shoulder-Brace Corset 


we Peat pa 
fitting Corset ever 
to Nature's mold, and ma 
all the stylish effect wi 





sall our Corset, which has the most complete 
canting ascalaeriee made daily 
Ermaiss vias Treas Beata 
t jominal wliteh is destined to meet the 
to the fact that all our Corsets’ are made from su- 
ly for w us, and are not 
Orders from byt py States will be sent prepaid, on recei I 
ing size, give the mecen dere tend be ouve te say jn dt or under the eect eee Pang mea 
Address, 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Remittances should be sent by P. O. order or registered letter to insurejsafe delivery. 

‘These beautiful imported Pear! Shells are found on the coast of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ovean. The inner sur‘ace of 
in the most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, ete. The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 
from § | to {3 inches in circumference. When held to the light their 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besides, 
ers or as receptacles for the thousand and one little niek-nacks which 
accumulate upon the centre-table or mantel-piece. We have purchased 
half their real value, and now offer them at the following unheard of 

prices : one shell, | § cente—two for 25 cente—-one dozen different sizes 








Sanat ip i i a oe Satteen, | 
sere ae disk put ooh anno other Cored otk, and are comfo tab 
AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Please state where you saw this ‘advertisement. 
each shell is decorated with » handsome oil painting, painted by hand 
‘would cost much more than we ask for the shells, They range in size 
| Deing highly ornamental, they will be found very useful as card recelv- 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at leas than ono- 
ee chet po vy a gg ce dca 
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For the Conipanion Supplement. 
ANIMALS AS SURGEONS. 


¥Woxes and wolves, and probably a few other animals, 
have been known to release themselves from the jaws 
of a trap by cutting off with their teeth the leg which | o¢ 
was caught; but it has been asserted very often that the 
raccoon does not perform any such heroic surgery. 
Now as to this exception in the case of the raccoon, 
there is a mistake. 

A few days ago, on the banks of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, some men were engaged in cutting saw logs. They 
had felJed a large sycamore about three feet and a half 
in diameter, and, while cutting it through at a point 
about thirty-five feet from the ground, the saw came 
upor something which operated on the teeth exactly 
like iron, and the workmen could go no further. 

They removed the saw and cut the tree through a few 
inches farther along, when they found it was hollow, 
and that the entrance to the hole was still higher up the 
trunk. At the bottom of the hollow they found the ob- 
struction which had stopped the saw—a foot or two of 
small chain attached to a rusty old steel trap which was 
clenched tight upon the full set of bones belonging to 
the right hind-foot of some animal about the size of a 
raccoon. No other bones were found in the tree and 
therefore the little creature could not have died there. 
When the trap was shown to me the bones were still 
held in its jaws, and I said the anima! must have been a 
raccoon; but was met at once with the answer, “The 
Faceoon never cuts its leg off.” 


A few days afterwards, a company of young men was | some 
speaking of the cireumstance as I have related it, when of laat 


one of them stated that, nearly two years ago, he had 
been ont with a hunting-party oze night, and that about 
a mile from where this tree was felled they killed a rac- 
coon which had only three feet, the right hind one be- 
ing gone. Now this was, doubtless, the whose 
foot was found in the trap. J. R. Stewarr. 
————_—_<@9———__—__—_— 
VICTOR HUGO'S PRECOCITY. 

When a schoolboy, Victor Hugo exhibited his won- 
derfel genius for literary composition. He organized 
dramatic represcztations among his schoolfellows, and 
filled volumes of copy-books with poetry. In three 
years the collection of verses comprised odes, satires, 
poems, tragedies, elegies, idylls, imitations of Ossian, 
translations from Virgil, Horace, Martial, and other 
Latin writers, romances and fables, epigrams, madrigals, 
charades in rhyme, impromptus, a comic opera, and an 
epic of five hundred lines called “The Deluge.” Two 
anecdotes show the boy’s literary precocity : 

One day, while the whole school is taking its usual 
walk, solemnly stepping out two by two, one 
dark, slight, nervous-looking — of = 

ranks as they pass by the Py ayy 
which holds within its F merel walis the Aca- 
d secretary’s 
to the usher in “charge of the boys to follow 


him:, the two run noiselessly up the great staircase, and 
enter, breathless with agitation, a door marked wBibore. 
tariat.” 





Rese peer, balls 6, 6 ee oe r, 
and as he explains that that i fs 


poem for at annual prize-giving on the 
_ ip eccuwes Pleasures of Study.” 
seul -pentiee document, 
"aetaber ia bow it on one 
and the two re hastily re- 


Victor’s elder brother, 
with satisfac. 
rise, to announce to his lit. 
ed an “‘honorable mention” 

the great “ Academie 


from Frangaise.” 
“You little donkey!” was the fraternal salute, ‘what 
yon, te San sone Wee Fen Oe Fase You 


have had the 

next attem DI ealled, TS 
” written du “the holids sin the space offi 

ys, and read out before a select 


who had ineautioual accepted a bet made by the 
be author, that : ds bet made by the self 
aoe Lovel within that peridy or ‘ling, give » dinner al 


HUMOROUS PHYSIOLOGY. 

In order to stimulate the study of physiology, the 
National Health Society of England offered prizes to 
schoolgirls who passed an examination with credit. 
Two handred and fifteen girle attended an examination 
recently held, and their answers indicated that the 
physiological school-master had not been abroad : 


Many of the children appear to have been utterly un- 
able to understand the terms of the yeeey “Men. 


tion any occu which you to be injurious 
* reasons for your answer.” 
This tion appears to uzzled them 
Z aay answer to this aention i ro 
ve - ee pte Be your ‘Whoa you 


ioar omphate sci gan which ie impare in the 
Sg plenty of air to 
make us health: strong 
‘Another complete answer is, , the heart, lungs, 
The 3 also a great puzzte Very 
” was 
many answered that akin a 
One girl says, “The function of the heart is betw 
the lungs.” Another says, “What o 
the heart? Thorax.” 








and therefore it pr the 

in and it touches the heart, and if do not die, they 

ere tase pies Lia ce 
; and 

shoal wears pd over the rach bab aE 

sure to lose hes “a hncnteil “wor! 


Another child 
ee alee 


is injurious to health.” says that “in 





The following story illustrates the best way for a 
young writer to obtain publication for his pieces. It is 
to send a first-rate one to the editor and say nothing 
about it. [fit is meritorious, it will come out. If not it 
larch intc—the waste-basket. 

Sag Nein Ree, 0 bp att Se thn ellen of 
ante te his way the mass 


that lay on Yenc ee. thn sae Seng 
prised by the singular merit of rome: ines which bad 
sent him, 
Such a discovery is always a refreshment to an edi- 
tor, aa he Waden amone ra clowgh x 


which 
surrounds him, and he glanced peel apeg np aad with 
which the verses were signed. 


Dickens had never before, to his knowledge, either 
be mead oe or mane it in print; but there was the 
true poetry Mary rwick’s lines, be she 
whom she might, and so they were inserted in ‘the next 
number of the 
Months went on, and ‘All The Year Rowind vad fre- 
quent-contributions of Miss Mary Berwick among its 
contents. 


Dickens, however nothing about her, 
excopt tha: she wrote logile hand, that be that he al pare Sz 





in 
y aon bale ged then, the Christmas pee Ph Br The 
‘ear hich was just 
He called their attention es; 


of “Pickwick? remarked, 10 his 


his astonishment, t! 
pers et oj his were e received by the whole family. 
He could not in the least make out what was in the 





stery of the unaccountable mirth 
was up in a letter from Barry 
Cornwall to Dickens. Berwick was Adelaide 
And from that time forward Miss Procter 


It was “Mary Ber- vi 
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THE SENDING OF NEWS. 


The most rapid transmission of news ever known in 
this country before the days of the railroad 








and -four miles, in y 

To-day swiftest run between cities in 
urs. 

5 agli work shew # cliees sex, or 3 for sam- 

peo tay. = .E.BOWDITCH. Boston. 























k palteowiekged place English 
took an Ww. among p — 
The Argosy. , 
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A LIVE PAPER-ENIFE. 

We have heard of a fanciful clerk who grew his little 
finger-nail to-an excellent paper-cutter,—and Mozart is 
said to have used his nose to strike a piano note that his 
hands could not cover. In the Paper World we find a 
story of a live elephant whose ivories were trained to 
usefulness in a fashion quite as eccentric: 

An Indian Fo sao oA was pleasant! towards 
the English. had learned th their pee es matena fash- 
ion, ome bg voted, some years ago, as the story 
runs, the viceroy of Calcutta, and on one » bor- 
rowed of the latter a copy of the Edin! Review, 

le. When he 
the viceroy asked him if 





which wb ne enc a the tab 
returned the 


found any 
“many 


see the viceroy than he cried,— ‘ 
ae pee Saran ce Saneepaanes aay y of the Bain- 
burgh Review? If so, please toss it tome.” The vice 


roy threw pee ie beter Tt was it b 








Bad cooking is responsible for a large amount of ill- 
health, and so is rapid eating. Few persons chew their 
food perfeetly fine before swallowing it. They have, so 
they think, not time to eat as they should, and so they 
swallow something and go about their work. A writer 
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CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


HE STILL LIVES. 

Some years ago Dr. R. V. Pierce, of the World’s Dis- 
pensary and Invalids’ Hotel, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
London, was sent for to examine a terrible disease of the 
knee-joint, result in ulceration and extensive slough- 
tissues. The man’s life had been 
despaired of by the previous attendants. Amputation 
at the thigh was promptly decided upon and skilfully 
performed by Dr. Pierce, and as after treatment to purify 
the blood and prevent a recurrence of the malady, the 
doctor's Golden Medical Discovery was freely pre- 
scribed. The man’s system ws thoroughly purified and 
strengthened, he rapidly gained his health, the stamp 
healing nicely, and he is to-day a happy man. This case 
‘was among the first in which this wonderful blood-puri- 
fier was tested. It has since manifested its wonderful 
power over the worst scrofulous and other blood dis- 
eases. Taken for a time it so ‘purifies and strengthens 
the system as to strongly fortify it against the encroach- 
ments of diseases. Sold by druggists. 

MIDDLEVILLE, MICH., Feb. ith, 1879. 
Hon. R. V. PrERCE: 

Dear Sir—I would say that I have sold your medicines 
for seven years. The Golden Medical Discovery is the 
best cough remedy I have ever used, and in every case 
where I have recommended it, it has cured, I have used 
it in my family for my children. It cures their colds and 
coughs in a day or two. My wife has used it several 
times when down sick. It invariably gives immediate 
relief. Its sale increases daily. 

J.B. Kester, Druggist. 











A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


"| MheLiver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


Sas compe aries £ cenetel t 
pd segs ful power to 


Why Are We Sick? 


be yap oe Pee Ba ts rn pam these ee ee 
Jereheree into the blood’ that should be aodattotorcite 


KIDNEY -WORT 


18 A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Minor plate and Disensat Weaknossce 


by esa r eatin of tha orgs tnd rt oring tht 


Use KIDNEY-WORT, It is adry vegetable compound, 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
(Will send post-paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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